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‘| GET MORE MILES OUT OF FIRESTONES.. 
AND PUT LESS MONEY IN THEM! 


Firestone representative Don Bounds (left) checks one of Mr. Bell’s many long-wearing Firestones. 


says Charles A. Bell, Vienna, Maryland. “Firestones wear 
longer before recaps, then they take more of ‘em! As far as 
I’m concerned, they're the longest wearing tires in the 
business! On top of that, our Firestone representative in 
Salisbury gives me outstanding service with every tire.” 


Farmers all over the country are finding Firestone truck 
tires save them money! It’s only natural, too, because 
they’re built with Firestone Rubber-X, the longest 
wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires! With Fire- 
stone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord, they stand up to the 
hardest knocks farm tires have to take! And there’s a 


SAVE AND BE SURE 
with 
Firestone tires 
on all your 
wheels! 


DE LUXE CHAMPION 


Firestone tire fer every farm truck from half-ton pickups 
to heavyweight haulers. If you want extra low-cost 
mileage for farm to market runs, buy the famous 
Firestone Transport tire. For positive traction in muddy 
feed lots, on slippery roads or in soft fields, economical 
Firestone All Traction or Super All Traction tires are 
your best buy. 


See your Firestone Dealer or Store and find out how 
Firestone truck tires give you extra service at no extra 
cost! See the complete line of Firestone tractor and 
implement tires, too. And remember, the Firestone Free 
New Tractor Tire Loaner Service keeps your t:actors 
working while your Firestone Dealer or Store r« treads 
or repairs your old tractor tires. 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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DIAZIN 


Residue 

tolerance 
0.75 ppm 
appiicatic 
relatively 
to harves 





Get positive control of 
¢ aphids 
¢ leaf miners 
-onion maggots 
. vinegar flies (drosophila sp.) 


and a wide range of other insects attacking vegetable crops with 


DIAZINON 


INSECTICIDE 
DIAZINON insecticide is effective against many insects action gives you more economy and better control 
which have become difficult or impossible to control for your insecticide dollar. 
with other pesticides. Get DIAZINON insecticide today from your favorite farm 
DIAZINON insecticide’s long-lasting, broad-spectrum supply dealer. 


Residue 

tolerance of 

0.75 ppm permits 
application 


peativeny close 
narvest. fa 4 
SE a ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES Geiny 


GEIGY AG RICU LTURAL CHEM ICALS * Division of Geigy Chemical Corporations Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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Our specialization 


puts more money 
in your pocket! 


“... The better the 

vineseeds you plant 

.. whether water- 

melon, cantaloupe, 

squash or cucumber 

... the bigger your 
profit is bound to be!” says Law- 
rence Robinson, Sr., known the 
world over for his lifetime of 
vineseed leadership. “The Robin- 
son family has spent nearly a 
century on specialized breeding 
for new strains that are better 
suited to your growing conditions 
and market requirements. Our 
specialized seeds will produce 
maximum yield and quality and 
a bigger dollar return for you! 
Ask for Robinson Vineseeds, with 
the bright blue SRS label.” 


LAWRENCE ROBINSON & SONS 
SRS Member-Breeder of vineseeds 


RESEARCH 
SPECIALISTS, INC. 
SALES OFFICES: SRS, Modesto, Calif., U.S.A. 
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q WHAT POTATO GROWERS SAY 
about controlling blight with 


DITHANE M-22 


".,.. 30 barrels more per acre.” 


We tried DITHANE M-22 on about 10 acres of po- 
tatoes during 1958 with very satisfying results. 
During August, about 9 inches of rain fell, and late 
blight became a serious threat to Aroostook 
County potato crop. We feel that DITHANE M-22 
passed a severe test by giving us better blight con- 
trol than we had with the nabam fungicide used on 
the balance of the crop. In addition to the excellent 
disease control, we had an increase in yield 
amounting to 30 barrels per acre. 


Alfred J. Lausier, KVL FARMS, PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


* ... prefer working 
with DITHANE M-22.” 


DITHANE M-22 helped us 
grow a good clean crop of po- 
tatoes last season. Weather 
conditions during 1958 were 
very favorable for blight and 
it was present in the county, 
but DITHANE M-22 kept our 
vines clean until harvest. We would also prefer 
working with DITHANE M-22 to other materials. 
It is convenient to handle and mixes readily. 


J. A. Jones & Son, R. D. #1, BATH, PA. 


The reports are the same from all over the country 
—outstanding potato blight control . . . better 
yields . . . ease of handling and mixing . . . and 
definite plans to use DITHANE M-22 on a larger 
scale this season. If you haven’t yet discovered the 
proved advantages of this improved maneb fungi- 
cide, check with your Rohm & Haas fieldman or 
your pesticide dealer before another day goes by. 
You'll like the results. 
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* . . . exceptional control of late blight.” 


I used DITHANE M-22 on my entire crop of certi- 
fied seed potatoes during the 1958 season and I feel 
that the performance of the product was outstand- 
ing. During the month of August, we had an ex- 
cessive amount of rain in Aroostook County and 
late blight rapidly developed in the area. Despite 
these severe disease conditions, DITHANE M-22 
prevented any late blight development in my crop. 
Under the circumstances, I feel that DITHANE M-22 
gave me exceptional control of late blight. 


Athell Banks, mars HILL, MAINE 


** ,.. plan to continue 


using DITHANE M-22.” 


Since I grow, buy, and sell 
potatoes and also sell pesti- 
cides, I am in a good position 
to judge fungicides. My opin- 
ion is that DITHANE M-22 
does an outstanding job of 
controlling blight on pota- 
toes. I plan to continue using DITHANE M-22 and 
will recommend it to all my potato-growing 
customers. 


Jack C. Nichols, mARKY’s WHOLESALE POTATOES, INC., ELBA, N.Y. 


*DITHANE M-22 .. . 
now 80% maneb 


Chemicals for Agriculture 


ide ROHM © HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








INCREASE 


crop protection 


DECREASE 


spraying cost 


From pump to nozzles, 
Myers row crop sprayers 
are scientifically designed 
to give you maximum pen- 
etration and uniform cov- 
erage. You save valuable 
time and operating costs. 
Myers gives you built-in 
cost saving features found 
in no other sprayer on the 
market today. 


Fhove to yourself 


Ask your Myers sprayer 
dealer to demonstrate how 
you can have increased crop 
protection at lower cost. 





BT Pe elu 


Myers) 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Air Supported House 
Dear Editor: 


Pictured is one of three air-supported 
plastic houses I erected this spring and 
planted to tomatoes. Plastic 32x100 feet 
long made a house 15x85 feet and 10 feet 
high at center. Other houses were joined 
to this one by plastic tunnels. 


No heat is required in these houses after 
April 1 when using wickets and row covers 
at night. 

Light transmission in these houses ap 
pears better than in wood frame houses 
due to less condensation on the single 
layer of plastic. Air movement over plants 
will probably accomplish pollination. 

Heat build-up is a problem. I plan to try 
evaporative cooling. Air change once every 
two minutes maintains about a 10-degree 
differential over outside temperature. 


Versailles, Ky. J. M. Garrett 
400-Pound Squash 


Dear Editor: 

The March issue had a letter from Mr. 
Coon of Idaho about big squashes. His 
California Banana is about as large as this 
variety gets, although some years ago I 
saw a couple of these which weighed more 
than 150 pounds. 

The heaviest growing variety that I have 
seen in nearly 50 years of growing and 
showing and judging many fairs, is the 
Hungarian Mammoth, brought to America 
six years ago. I saw one of these which 
weighed 215 pounds. It took four men and 
a horse blanket to handle it. Two «i this 
variety, at fairs I judged last fall, ran 170 
pounds each. In Hungary they are reported 
to grow to 400 pounds. , 

Several years ago Charles Burdcite of 
Oregon grew 10 squashes which weighed 
1885 pounds, one of which was over 200 
and a couple a litthe under that fic ure. 

At the San Francisco world’s faty over 
40 years ago, a squash from a °* reign 
country was said to weigh 400 poun's. It 
stood as high as a picket fence. 

The record weight for a waterme:on to 
my knowledge is 195 pounds. 


Coshocton, Ohio Jay Lawrence 


Spudnik Machine 


Dear Editor: 

Evidently your magazine gets around to 
quite a few of the vegetable growers. The 
day the February issue came out, ‘Ibert 
J. Longhurst, Blackfoot, Idaho, got call 
from a man in Minnesota in regard o his 
spudnik machine (From Rags to Jiches, 
February, 1959 AMERICAN VEGE?ABLE 
Grower, p. 18), and he is now delivering 
two machines to Minnesota. 

Blackfoot, Idaho Milton B. \\ eston 
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Sa We STRONG 
WHEN WET! It’s MR moisture- resistant 


corrugated developed by H&D 


Here’s the modern, low-cost way to pack and ship wet- What’s more, custom-designed M/R boxes are 
cooled produce. H & D’s amazing new M/R corrugated easier to handle and stack, store more efficiently, 
boxes stay strong and firm even when dripping wet. require less ice, and merchandise your brand with 
They cost less to buy, pack and ship—deliver produce colorful printing. Get all the facts. Write for 
to market in premium condition. samples and details today. 
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HINDE & DAUCH 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
5939 Decatur Street * Sandusky, Ohio 


Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new 


M/R corrugated boxes. 
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This Corneli plant scientist is shown tagging a single plant 
selection — one of hundreds that are made each year on our 
western breeding farm 

Seed saved from these ideal specimens is grown out, each 
new line is studied for uniformity, and the best lines are in- 
creased for planting stock. 

The results in the field are top yield and top grade — the 
most from every crop ... with Corneli KEYSTONE bean seed. 


ORDER YOUR KEYSTONE BEAN SEED TODAY. 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 
BREEDERS AND GROWERS e ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 
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DISEASE 


CONTROL 
Using Air-Blast Sprayers 


By J. D. WILSON and 
FRANK IRONS 


Bee RIES of experiments has been 
conducted in Ohio to study the 
(mist) 
sprayers in the control of some of 
the diseases of row crops, particularly 


performance of _air-blast 


the foliage and fruit diseases of 
tomatoes. The disease-control studies 
have been supplemented in several 
instances by determinations of the 
quantity of fungicide deposited on 
the different rows of the spray swath, 
of whatever width that happened to 
be in a particular experiment. 

During the 10 or more years in- 
cluded in this type of experimenta- 
tion, several different machines, most 
of them of experimental design, but 
some of commercial types, have been 
used. Also, swaths of different widths 
have been utilized, as have spray 
formulations of different concentra- 
tions, as well as variations in rates 
of water use (gallonage) and in pump 
pressure, 

It is common experience in con- 
ducting experiments of this type that 
aconsiderable percentage of the trials 
fail to yield conclusive results, chiefly 
because of a low incidence of the 
lisease for which the plants are being 
spray d. However, several of these 
air-blast” experiments have given 
Worthwhile results, and this was espe- 
Cally true of one conducted on 
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Photo courtesy F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


Performance of air-blast sprayers studied 
in series of row crop experiments in Ohio 


Some of the most interesting work with air-blast 
sprayers has been done in Ohio. In this article 
Dr. J. D. Wilson, professor of plant pathology at 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
and Frank Irons, principal agricultural engineer 
in the Agricultural Engineering Research Division 
of USDA, ARS, Toledo, Ohio, tell about the re- 
sults of their ''l in 100°' experiment.—Ed. 


tomatoes on the Northwest Test Farm 
of Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station during the summer of 1958 
where late blight was present in 
epidemic form. 

The sprayer used in this instance 
was of experimental design capable of 
delivering 24,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute at a maximum outlet velocity 
of 90 to 100 miles per hour. However, 
the air pattern was distributed so that 
velocity at the plants was low enough 
to avoid any damage. The outlet was 
designed to deliver the air and spray 
pattern to one side only, including 
the row straddled by the machine. 

An “up and back” swath of 12 to- 
mato rows, planted 6 feet apart (a 
total width of 72 feet), was selected 
for use in this instance. Maneb was 
applied at 3 pounds per acre with an 
average spray interval of eight days, 
beginning on July 18 and ending on 
September 18. 

In three of the treatments, spray 


formulations of 16x, 8x, and 4x con- 
centration were applied at 10, 20, and 
40 gallons per acre, respectively, at a 
pump pressure of 60 pounds per 
square inch. A second pump pressure 
of 300 psi was included at the 40- 
gallon rate. Two check treatments 
were used, one untreated and another 
in which 160 gallons of spray mixture 
(X concentration) was applied with a 
fixed-boom hydraulic sprayer, oper- 
ated at 300 psi. 

The epidemic occurrence of late 
blight on the farm afforded a long- 
sought opportunity to observe the per- 
formance of a row-crop air-blast 
sprayer against this most feared and 
most difficult-to-control foliage dis- 
ease of tomato. Also, anthracnose 
fruit rot, another disease of this crop 
which is of annual concern to the 
Ohio grower and canner alike, was 
comparatively severe in this experi- 
ment, and this afforded an additional 
opportunity to compare air-blast and 
fixed-boom applications in the control 
of another economically important 
disease. In other words, this was a “1 
in 100” experiment among those de- 
signed to study the performance of an 
air-blast sprayer under weather and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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These Growers 


IRRIGATE to get 
TOP YIELDS 


Growers in New York and the Northeast 
also report improved quality and other 


benefits from irrigation 


By M. T. VITTUM 


New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva 


RRIGATION has long been used 

by some vegetable growers in New 
York state, but prior to World War 
II most of it was located on the light, 
sandy potato soils of Long Island 
and on small market garden areas in 
Hudson Valley and upstate New 
York. Similar situations occurred in 
other parts of the Northeast. Since 
the war, however, there has been an 
almost explosive expansion of irri- 
gation throughout the area. 

Irrigated acreage in New York 
state, for example, almost tripled 
from 1949 to 1954, approaching 60,- 
OOO acres in the latter year. It is 
estimated that at least 75,000 acres 
of crops, mostly vegetables, were 
irrigated in 1957, and more would 
have been irrigated in 1958 had it not 
developed into one of the wettest 
years on record. 

There are many reasons for this 
expansion. A series of dry growing 
seasons and a surplus of aluminum 
from greatly expanded defense plants 
are important factors. Growers 
watched their crops wilt because of 
low rainfall. At the same time, manu- 
facturers were developing lightweight 
and relatively inexpensive pipe well 
adapted for sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems. 

Competition from other areas of 
the country, notably the Southwest 
and West, has increased the already 
tight squeeze of the cost-price ratio. 
Since 1949 costs of farm operations 
have increased approximately 14%, 
while at the same time prices farmers 
receive for their products have de- 
creased about 7%. 

This has forced vegetable growers 
in the Northeast to develop increased 
efficiency or go out of business. To 
become more efficient producers, they 
have changed rotations and are using 
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Photo courtesy H. G. Humphrey 
Checking soil moisture in irrigated test field, 


BEST RESPONSE EVER OBTAINED FROM IRRIGATION 
Data reported by New York vegetable growers 
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DaPolito Bros., Clyde 
Joseph Falcone, Silver Creek 
Don Holdridge, Red Creek 


Cabbage James Colby, Spencerport 
John Martin, Brockport 


Edward Sharp, Bergen 


Potatoess Stanley Baker, Lyndonville 
Jonas Haseley, Sanborn 
Don Holdridge, Red Creek 
Edward Sharp, Bergen 


Henry Treichler, Sanborn 


Joseph Falcone, Silver Creek 
Francis Kirby, Albion 

Robert Kirby, Albion 

John Martin, Brockport 

Don Nesbitt, Albion 

Harold Shephard, Elba 


Tomatoes 


Tons 
1957 60 ’ 2.5 
1958 10 s 4.2 
1955 27 i 2.75 


1957 5 38 
1955 60 28 
1955 10 23 


Bushels 
1957 550 


1957 
1955 
1958 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1949 
1955 


Geneva I! and Red Jacket tomatoes from irrigated (left) and nonirrigated (right) plots 
at Geneva. Some varieties give larger yield increases when irrigated than do others. 


only the better, well-drained, pro- 
ductive soils for vegetables. They are 
applying more fertilizer and are 
adopting more effective disease, in- 
sect, and weed control programs. 
They are using new and improved 
varieties which have greater yield po- 
tential and are increasing plant popu- 


lations to be sure that there are 
sufficient plants per acre to capitalize 
on these improved practices. In addt- 
tion, growers are operating larger 
acreages for more efficient and cifec- 
tive use of labor as well as expensive, 
complicated laborsaving equipment. 
The adoption of the above-men- 
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This cabbage, caulifiower, and broccoli seed- 
bed on Veeder Howard farm, Fancher, N.Y., was 


kept weed-free in the 1958 season by applying 
Vegadex through sprinkler irrigation system. 


tioned practices has resulted in much 
higher costs per acre, but because of 
the greater yields, has given a lower 
cost-per-unit of production — pro- 
vided rainfall has been adequate. 

Growers have found, however, that 
in too many years precipitation is not 
sufficient nor is it distributed properly 
throughout the growing season. 
Hence, they have concluded that 
irrigation is a necessary factor in 
producing maximum yields per acre. 

They no longer consider it as in- 
surance against drought, but include 
it as a necessary production cost, just 
like seed, fertilizer, and pesticides. 
They irrigate to make a crop—not 
just to save it. In this respect, they 
have arrived at the same conclusion 
reached long ago by their competitors 
im the arid and semi-arid West and 
Southwest. 

Under proper conditions, when all 
factors other than water are optimum, 
yield responses to irrigation have been 
spectacular, particularly in dry sea- 
sons such as 1949 and 1955. 

Approximately 50 New York 
gtowers were asked to report the best 
or maximum increases they had ever 
obtained from irrigation. Many of 
these growers were unable to furnish 
actual data, for usually they irrigated 
their ‘ntire acreage rather than part 
of it. Some of them, however, had 
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non-irrigated fields for comparison, 
and others compared their irrigated 
crops with those grown by neighbors 
on adjacent nonirrigated fields. 
Three growers averaged 1.92 tons 
of snap beans without irrigation and 
3.15 tons with irrigation—an increase 
of 1.23 tons per acre, or 47%, for 
irrigation. Three growers reported 
17.0 tons of cabbage without irriga- 
tion, and 29.7 tons with irrigation, an 
increase of 12.7 tons per acre, or 
74%. Five potato growers averaged 


These celer 


plants near Ithaca, N.Y., were saved from killi 


of 18.6 tons per acre is quite reward- 
ing and profitable; the breakeven 
yield for processing tomatoes in New 
York state is in the neighborhood of 
10 tons per acre, depending, of 
course, on cost of production and 
price received per ton. With yields of 
18 to 20 tons per acre, New York 
growers can make money and suc- 


cessfully compete with California! 


In controlled experiments at Ge- 
neva, irrigation increased yields of 
tomatoes by 6.2, 7.1, and 5.2 tons 
per acre, respectively, in 1954, 1955, 
and 1957. Furthermore, for the three- 
year average, the increase due to irri- 
gation was 5.5 tons at a “normal” 
fertility level, as compared with 6.9 
tons at a “high” fertility level. Also, 
some varieties gave relatively larger 
increases when irrigated than did 
other varieties. 

Over a four-year period, 
cabbage yields were increased by 4.4 
tons per acre per year; during the 
same period, sweet corn was increased 
by 1.39 tons per acre per year, or 
31%. 

Irrigation also improves quality. 
With crops such as sweet corn and 
peas, yields are increased if irrigated 
plots are harvested at the same stage 
of maturity (as indicated by moisture 


Photo courtesy E. D. Markwardt 
frost in October, 1958, by 


applying 1/10 of an inch of water per hour continuously from time air temperature dropped 
below 33° F. until the sun came cut the next day and all ice had melted from the plants. 


365 bushels without irrigation and 
528 bushels with irrigation, for an 
average increase of 163 bushels per 
acre or 45%. 

Tomatoes were the most spectac- 
ular. Six growers reported an average 
yield of 8.7 tons per acre without 
irrigation as compared with 18.6 tons 
with irrigation. This is an increase of 
9.9 tons per acre, or 114%, for irri- 
gation. Note that the irrigated yield 


content or tenderometer value) as 
nonirrigated plots. If harvested on 
the same day, yields may be prac- 
tically identical, but corn and peas 
from irrigated plots are more tender 
than those from nonirrigated plots 
and hence bring a better price on the 
fresh market or from the processor. 

Irrigation tends to delay the ripen- 
ing or maturation of tomatoes. In 

(Continued on page 43) 





He Retails 
His Vegetables 


At one time DeNolf had 50 acres and sold wholesale; 











































a 
today he has 14, doubles his profit selling at roadside | % ' Z Qa : @ Labor 


Roadside market makes a convenient outlet for 4 North 
By HERB LEE ‘Most of our trade is transient, but ‘hese midget watermelons displayed by DeNoif. 
asta f : many regular customers come from 
N this age of mechanized big acre- nearby.” Mrs. DeNolf savs. 
™ age agriculture, there still exist Since going out of the wholesale would grant 
farm families which successfully growing business, Mr. and Mrs. De- immediate i 
make their living on a few acres with Nolf Have done all of their own farm ; ee from strikin; 
their hands and the hoe. work. For this reason they plan to “7 involved was 
They prefer to remain farmers keep their growing acreage small. a Pes 
rather than become farm managers or Even though they make a goc rd liv- promised an 
labor supervisors and have turned to ing they must work all year around give grower 
selling direct to the public. This is to do so. Early in February DeNolf and at the 
evidenced by the increasing number jg preparing his 50 hotbeds. Before = _ t lab 
ee ‘oak oe sil ith - ae ; . ‘ er ; 10ns. 
of farm roadside markets that are the three months required for ma- Ba The main | 
springing up along major highways. turity of the plants have elapsed, he were that it 
leon DeNolf, who farms 14 acres js planting in the fields. Several , involving tt 
in the Kansas River Valley, is a typi- plantings of some vegetables are ets. It 
= etiiitetie, “Baines inti Vine nmin : : . involving pr 
cal vegetable farmer Ww ho has made made two weeks apart to insure con- Tease of B 
the successful erapiae from whole- tinuous supply during the season. He or processing 
sale marketing to roadside marketing. ete two c : re os On the sic 
it eile es he arxeng- gets two crops a year from most Of 1.4, peNolft roadside market near Kansas City, ad nie 
e sells most of his products at his his land. Kans. DeNolf residence in left background. ao ts st 
—— a — his eet 12 We can more than double profits lawful purpo 
miles west of Kansas City, Aans. by retailing at our roadside market The Gover 
We're open from 8:30 a.m. to rather than selling wholesale,” De- correct these 
8:00 p.m. during the heavy harvest Nolf said. “Even so, we can still offer mended to tl 


Governor V« 
NEW YOR 


season, about July 1 to the middle of produce cheaper than the stores.” ‘ ee 
September,” DeNolf explained. Actu- ~The biggest selling points of De- ; death of its 
ally, their sales begin in early April Nojf’s produce are that it is always enback, of | 
when they offer cabbage, broccoli, frech and of good quality o a 
eo é L . £ ee oe eee ee while drillin 
— er, _ lettuce plants for DeNolf is constantly striving to get » a under ti 
sale. Later there are pepper, tomato, the highest production possible per 
pansy, and sweetpotato plants. acre. Each fall he applies manure to Three-Way | 
phe row crops are asparagus, his farmland. He uses the newest = KENTUCK’ 
pr ss: — _— alkx, hese are sprays to control insects and diseases. . ae fing the cor 
7 a 9 oe ‘Trish’ aoe “Despite new weed control meth- ee crop becomi 
ects, green Deans, irish potatoes, 4Gds the hoe is still the most impor- ool Kentucky ec 
sweet corn, tomatoes, peppers, cucum- tant implement we wave” DeNoif . f : son “ Univ 
bers (ra. cant: oa rate c » 7 aaa oe - Se ment Station 
a ae aloupes, watermelons, remarked. “We are going to try a p  nettns 
ae ; er ; weed spray on asparagus this year, Mrs. DeNolf points to sign listing variety of dusts (DDT 
Mrs. DeNolf operates the market joWever.” fresh vegetables offered direct to consurrer. called Thur: 
and her husband keeps her supplied DeNolf considers his hand-oper- and 11 sweet 
with produce. C . j . 41 sistant to th 
(Continued on page 41) The DDT. 
D. J. Cotter, 
dust at 30 f 
0% worm-f 
dust), 879% 1 
were applied 
season, staré 
in silk. 
The bacill 
fected no cor 
Of the 11 
worm-resista 
duced 96% 
Bantam Eve 
rity, 84% ; a1 
The untre 
worm-free e 
a Using hor 
. ee ; . ; : : 4 . LR toes brough' 
A small, hand-operated seed drill is used for Dusting eggplant helps to contro! insects and than hormon 
variety of crops on DeNolf's 14-acre farm. diseases; provides quality product for market. E. M. Em 
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@ Labor Restraint Legislation Again Fails to Pass in New York 


@ North Dakota Growers Organize to Promote Their Produce 


Governor Vetoes Bill 


NEW YORK —The Mason Bill which 
would grant growers the right to get an 
immediate injunction to restrain labor 
from striking when perishable crops are 
involved was vetoed by Governor Rocke- 
feller as ambiguous and inequitable to 
both growers and labor. The Governor 
promised another measure which would 
give growers the protection they want 
and at the same time acknowledge the 
right of labor in the matter of injunc- 
tions. 

The main objections to the Mason Bill 
were that it is confined to labor disputes 
involying transportation of perishable 
products. It does not encompass disputes 
involving production on the farm, first 
storage of produce in a receiving plant, 
or processing by canning or freezing. 

On the side of labor, the present bill 
would unfairly permit an _ injunction 
against a strike being conducted for a 
lawful purpose and by lawful means. 

The Governor’s proposal which seeks to 
correct these ambiguities will be recom- 
mended to the Legislature next January. 

Onondaga County Vegetable Growers 
Co-op was shocked and saddened by the 
death of its vice-president, Donald Erk- 
enback, of Fayetteville. He was killed 
April 24 when a tractor he was driving 
while drilling oats tipped over, pinning 
him under the machine. 


Three-Way Earworm Control 


KENTUCKY—Three systems of control- 
ling the corn earworm in sweet corn—a 
crop becoming more important to the 
Kentucky economy—were tried last sea- 
son by University of Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station researchers. 

The methods were use of insecticidal 
dusts (DDT and Sevin); a _ bacillus, 
called Thuringiensis, used in a spray; 
and 11 sweet corn hybrids considered re- 
sistant to the insect pest. 

The DDT, says J. G. Rodriguez and 
D. J. Cotter, researchers, used as a 10% 
dust at 30 pounds per acre, resulted in 
"% worm-free ears; the Sevin (a 5% 
dust), 87% worm-free ears. These dusts 
were applied seven times throughout the 
th starting when the fields were 10% 
in silk. 

The bacillus, applied three times, ef- 
fected no control at all. 

Of the 11 hybrids evaluated for ear- 
worm-resistance, Golden Sensation pro- 
duced 96% worm-free ears; Aristogold 
Bantam Evergreen, 80%; Golden Secu- 
tity, 84% ; and Deligold, 60%. 

The untreated control plots had 80% 
worm-free ears. 

Using hormone-boron dusts on toma- 
toes brought higher yields last season 
than hormone-boron sprays. 

E. M. Emmert, Kentucky Agricultural 
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Experiment Station horticulturist who 
initiated the combination material system 
several years ago to increase yields, said 
the dust raised tomato production about 
3 pounds per plant over the check (no- 
dust) plants. The spray increased the 
yield only about 2 pounds over the checks 
in greenhouse production. 

Emmert said the dust had some dis- 
advantages, principally in field use where 
rains can wash the material away quickly. 
But it is better than the spray, especially 
in greenhouses, he said, as coverage is 
much quicker and more complete than the 
spray. Sprays also are harder to apply in 
the field. 


More Growers to Organize 
NORTH DAKOTA—A.-small group of 
men met in Bismarck in April to discuss 
the possibility of organizing an association 
of producers, shippers and processors of 
vegetables grown in western North Dakota. 
Martin Hoyer, Washburn potato grower, 
who presided at the meeting, will be joined 
by Owen Sheldon and Frank Josephson of 
Washburn, and LeRoy Huff of Underwood 
on a committee to explore the possibility. 
Hoyer feels that vegetables grown in west- 
ern and central North Dakota can compete 
with other areas on a commercial basis if 
properly handled and promoted.—Ernest 
W. Fair. 


Kuow Your 


Tomato Acreage To Drop 
PENNSYLVANIA—Prospective planted 
acreage of tomatoes for processing during 
the coming growing season is estimated 
to drop 24% for 1958 levels. 

According to processors intentions, the 
Crop Reporting Service says, processing 
acreage in 1959 will total 16,000 or 5000 
below 1958. This is 29% below the 1948- 
57 average of 22,600 acres. 

Asparagus growers indicate they will 
harvest about the same acreage this year 
as last. During 1958 about 900 acres for 
both processing and fresh market were 
harvested. 

Pennsylvania is not alone in the in- 
tended tomato acreage reduction. Based 
on reports from processors, the prospec- 
tive acreage to be planted to tomatoes for 
processing this year throughout the na- 
tion is 308,000 acres. This level is 14% 
under the 360,500 acres planted in 1958 
and 11% below average. 


Potato Disease Identified 
WISCONSIN—A potato tuber disease 
known as corky ringspot, first reported in 
northern Florida in 1946, has been identi- 
fied by University of Wisconsin scientists 
as a soil-borne virus disease. It is a poten- 
tial danger to potato growers everywhere. 
Corky ringspot is the first soil-borne 
virus disease of potatoes found in the 
U. S., although a related soil virus has 
plagued potato growers in Europe for 
years. It has been found only in Florida 
(Continued on page 37) 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


SOYBEAN 


YEGETABLE varieties of soybeans have not 
become popular in this country despite 
many efforts to stimulate interest in their 
use. The soybean is highly productive of 
edible seeds and the seeds are highly nutri- 
tious. It is easy enough to grow but Ameri- 
cans have not yet learned to relish it as a 
—— 

he variety illustrated here is Tastee. 
These seeds are slightly oblong-fiattened or 
elliptical, smooth, and light green. Soybean 
seeds vary widely in size, shape, and color 
even among the few vegetable varieties 
known in the U. S. They vary in size from 
about 100 to 200 seeds per ounce and from 
nearly globular to much flattened. 

Seeds of the vegetable varieties are usu- 
ally yellow to light green. The hilum or 
scar is much more prominent than in com- 
mon bean and varies from colorless through 
light brown to brown and black. Seed coats 
are smooth. Typically, only two or three 
seeds are borne in each small, hairy pod. 

No figures cre available on the acreage 
or production of vegetable varieties of soy- 
beans grown for seed or for food. Both are 
very small. 
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“We topped the market in price with “| haven’ 
our ORTHOCIDE-treated cucumbers” processo 


“We topped the market in price and I firmly believe that says Ralph 
ORTHOCIDE played a prominent part in the production of results I 
of these top quality cucumbers,” says Henry Crumpler, addition to 
Manager of the Sampson and Bladen Farms, Roseboro, insects, I ge 
North Carolina. “ORTHOCIDE kept our vines vigorous found that 
and healthy and helped us produce the largest yield of the best cot 
quality cucumbers we ever had. Some of the quality 

cucumbers sold for as much as $5.00 per bushel.” 


An ORTHO program can bring you top market prices, too! 


ORTHO offers a crop protection program tailor-made for your area. 
And, your ORTHO Fieldman knows the particular problems 
wherever you farm. When you buy the ORTHO program you get 
the benefit of this technical field service, a half century of research, 
and all the scientific experience that makes ORTHO America’s 
number one line of agricultural chemicals. 


Scientifi 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. } S2ttiend. © 


San Jose, C 
Fresno, Cal 


T. mM. MEG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHOCIDE, ORTHO OM ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AWD CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 
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e market with ORTHO! 


“I haven’t lost a load of produce at the “Our ORTHO Fieldman’s know-how helped me 
processor in several years,” produce top quality crops” 


says Ralph Sharp of Hilton, New York. “That’s the kind “The field service that’s provided us growers by ORTHO 
of results I achieve when I use ORTHO products. In appeals to me most,” says Fletcher Lett, Plant City, 
addition to excellent control of plant diseases and Florida, shown above, left, inspecting a plot of young 
insects, I get better coverage with less material. I’ve lima beans with ORTHO Fieldman Webster Carson. 
found that ORTHO products and field service give me Mr. Lett continues: “Our ORTHO Fieldman’s know-how 
the best control at the least expense.” has helped me produce top quality vegetables.” 


ORTHO 


? 


Helping the World Grow Better 


Scientifically trained Fieldmen located in all of the Nation’s leading vegetable growing areas. 


Portland, Oregon Whittier, California Dallas, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 
Sacramento, California Phoenix, Arizona Memphis, Tennessee Medina, New York 

San Jose, California Salt Lake City, Utah Maumee, Ohio Orlando, Florida 

Fresno, California Maryland Heights, Missouri Haddonfield, New Jersey Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Real seed experts 
work with crops 
in the fields, 


SAYS FRED ROHNERT 


As president of the 
Waldo Rohnert Co., 
Fred Rohnert is no 
stranger to his com- 
pany’s fields of let- 
tuce, beets, celery 
and other row crops. “Our breed- 
ers and scientists spend consider- 
able time growing extensive field 
trials for new seeds and becoming 
familiar with your problems as a 
grower. And they personally se- 
lect the best vegetables grown for 
further breeding toward the de- 
velopment of ever bigger and 
better crops! Look for the field 
expert’s seed—SRS seed grown 
by vegetable seed specialists.” 


WALDO ROHNERT CO. 
SRS Member-Breeder of row crop vegetables 


RESEARCH 


SPECIALISTS, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: SRS, Modesto, Calif., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST SUPPLIER 





PEAS and BEANS 


Growers Face Challenge 


HE continued increase in the 

production of green peas and 
snap beans for processing offers a 
challenge and opportunity for grow- 
ers who can obtain high yielding 
quality crops for the packaging in- 
dustry. 

Green peas and snap beans for 
processing are outranked only by 
tomatoes and sweet corn in impor- 
tance in the United States. 

Average yields per acre of both 
vegetables have risen gradually over 
the past 20 years. 

In 1958 production of peas for 
canning and freezing was 377,900 
acres, or more than 10% greater than 
the 10-year average. Yield per acre 
averaged 2589 pounds. 

The U. S. total of snap bean har- 
vested acreage for canning and 
freezing for the same period was 
151,060 acres, more than 30% above 
the 10-year average. The average 
yield was 2.4 tons per acre. 

Many growers assert that it is 
difficult to consistently obtain aver- 
age pea yields over 2200 pounds per 
acre. However, in the Pacific North- 
west, average yields of 4000 pounds 
per acre have been reported. Some 
individual growers throughout the 
country have even reported yields 
as high as 7000 pounds per acre. 

Despite the increased use of the 
mechanical bean picker, snap bean 
yields have risen slowly throughout 
the production areas. The machine 
makes possible a “‘one-pick” harvest 
operation which has reduced labor 
costs and helped improve the quality 
of the harvested beans. 

Experimental work in the past 
four years on the development of a 
precision planter for peas has re- 
sulted in increased yields. 

The precision drill insures place- 
ment of seed 2 inches deep with little 


— 


variation. The fertilizer placement 
equipment places the fertilizer where* 
the roots reach it without delay. 
Knives used to place the {crtilizer 
loosen the compact soil caused by 
heavy equipment. Uniform germina- 
tion is obtained through the use of 
depth bands, and the press wheels 
firm the soil around the sced. A 
weeder attachment levels and loosens 
the soil surface for easie: plant 
emergence. 

The four- or six-row bean planter 
equipped with fertilizer hoppers, 
depth bands, and weed spray attach- 
ments also has provided an iniproved 
method of planting. 

New trends also are taking place 
in harvesting operations. lca cut- 
ting equipment has change from 
horse-drawn mowers to_ tractor- 
drawn power take-off machines, 
with pick-up guards and windrow- 
ing attachments. 

Now in common use is the Trac- 
tor-Rower, made by H. D. Hume 
Company, Mendota, IIl., consisting of 
a pick-up reel and draper apron, in 
addition to a flexibly attached cutter- 
bar which follows the contour of the 
land. 

Large permanent vining stations 
with a battery of viners have re- 
placed the single or double viner 
unit setup. 

The greatest advancement in the 
pea harvesting and vining operation 
is the use of portable viners or pea 
combines. This advancement is 
aimed at cutting labor costs, reduc- 
ing time between harvesting and 
processing, and providing «quality 
products. 

Two commercial pea harvesters 
manufactured by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation and _ Scott 
Viner Company are now available, 
and two other companies have ex- 
perimental harvesters. About |” acre 















Weak 


Mobile pea harvester (Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) can vine about 2 acre per hour. 
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Now use S | S\V/{] N] Insecticide 


for outstanding control of 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 


SEVIN insecticide is the new and different car- 
bamate pesticide that bean growers have 
been waiting for! It controls major bean in- 
sects, and is highly effective against Mexi- 
can bean beetle. One or two applications a 
season often does the entire job. The cost of 
bean beetle control with SEVIN is low. The re- 
sult is better yields and profits — with snap 
beans, dry beans and lima beans. 


Hundreds of bean growers have tested SEVIN 
insecticide and found it outstanding. Experiment sta- 
tions find that SEVIN controls all stages of Mexican 
bean beetle, and makes the job easier. SEVIN also 
controls leafhoppers and Lygus bugs. 


SEVIN is easy to use with safety. Tests indicate you 
can apply it right to the day of harvest, if necessary, 


without exceeding the residue tolerance. And field 
hands or pickers can work in the field immediately 
after application. 


As soon as insects appear, sock ’em with SEVIN! 
This long-lasting new insecticide gives you efficient 
insect control with fewer applications. 


CONTROLS MAJOR BEAN INSECTS 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
LYGUS BUGS e LEAFHOPPERS 


Ask your supplier now for Crac SEVIN 50W 
wettable powder for sprays. Or get a dust formula- 
tion. With either product, you get excellent insect 
control for a bigger, better crop of beans. 


SEE YOUR SEVIN SUPPLIER TODAY 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street 


“Crag”, “Sevin” and “Union Carbide” are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


New York 17, N. Y. 





per hour can be vined under average tomers. Sales of other squasii varie. 
harvesting conditions. ties were not materially affected, 
Vines are picked up from the According to results of expen. 
windrow, the peas removed from the mental production of the lanana 
vines and pods, and the shelled peas squash by the university’s Agricul. 
stored in lug boxes or portable hop- tural Experiment Station, the “Regu. 
pers. The vines and waste are dis- lar Pink” strain proved most suitable 
charged onto the ground. Growers for Delaware growing coniitions. 
may cure the vines in the field, bale Net profit per acre of commercial 
or chop them for feed purposes. production, in the early years of in- 
With the advent of the mechanical troduction at least, is estimated at 
bean picker, many changes in the $270. This compares to a normal net 
growing of bush type beans have profit of about $40 per acre on Boston 
occurred. The picker can harvest 34 Marrow squash for processing, the 
to 1 acre per hour. Pallet boxes are © only other winter-type squash grown 
used to hold the beans for quick and extensively in the state. 
efficient handling from picker to 
processing plant. The beans also Bred for Flavor 
may be loaded into a wagon drawn LTHOUGH 
by a tractor alongside the picker. 
New disease-resistant pea _ vari- 
eties have been developed, also snap 
bean varieties which can be mechani- Mississippi on the local market as 
cally harvested. The white-seeded | oy ly, ae Se Reg 


bean varieties are replacing many of Released in 1956 by Mississippi 


> brown-seec ines. . . al 
the brown-seeded lines . Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Success of most bush-type vari- 


eties is dependent upon the location 
and type of pack required by the 
processor. Pole bean varieties are 
grown extensively in the West Coast 
area. New bush type varieties are 
being developed with beans com- 
parable in quality to the pole beans 
or “Blue Lake” varieties. . 

New locations are becoming im- 
portant bean and pea growing areas 
where water sources are readily 
obtainable. 

Beans respond to irrigation with 
yields as high as 7000 pounds per 
acre with mechanical harvesting, re- 


port some growers. lhe snap bean Sweetness of Homegarden makes this variety a 
plant requires an adequate supply of favorite on the local merket and for home use. 


moisture, particularly just before 
and immediately after blossoming. 

Meeting periodically to discuss 
problems confronting the industry 
are the recently organized National 
Pea Improvement Association and 
National Bean Improvement Asso- 
ciation. —IV”. N. Ritz, Continental 
Can Co., 4645 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Til. 


the Homegarden 

cantaloupe is not recommended 
as a commercial and shipping variety, 
it has proven to be a favorite in 


HUMIDIFIES 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


ACME ENGINEER 
MANUFACTURING 











State College, Homegarden was bred 1. Safe! 
for flavor and sweetness. The melon : 
has a high sugar content, and when 2. Meke 
harvested in late summer and in the 3. Save 
fall, it is exceptionally sweet. She low 
It resists left worms somewhat. you conc 

Fruit is of medium size, globe-like, foliar ap 
sparsely netted, with a small flat but- The nitr 
ton (blossom end), thick flesh, thin able to | 
rind, and small cavity. Flesh is rich once. Su 
salmon, very firm at ripening, but 
becomes soft later. Vines are vigor- Respons 


VINE CROPS ous and produce well. may be 
The variety has shown moderate 


field resistance to downy and pow:lery 


mildews and high resistance to aphids. 
7 5 , i ; 
New Vegetable for the East It also is somewhat resistant to !eaf 


ALIFORNIA’S popular Banana worms. 


squash shows promise of becom- 
ing a profitable new vegetable in the No Seed Problem 


Fast. ATERMELON fans wont 

The variety was introduced re- have to contend with the seed 
cently on the eastern market by Uni- problem this summer. Production of 
versity of Delaware marketing spe- the hybrid seedless type is exp: ted 
cialists on an experimental basis in to reach 5700 tons this year, ‘our 


INFORMATION, 
PHONE OR WRITE: 
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FOR COMPLETE 


sat hhl 


six Wilmington supermarkets. times the 1958 figure. Although the 
Consumer acceptance of Banana _ seedless type costs about 30% mre 

squash exceeded expectations. Sales than the other varieties, growers say 

averaged 2.08 pounds per 100 cus- they are sweeter and more solid 
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Comfortable working conditions — more efficient employes. 
During the past 5 years over 35 million feet of glass have 


Cools greenhouses 20° to 30° during hot summer months. 
SUCCESSFUL 


High quality crops grown year ‘round with lush, vigorous 


growth throughout the hot summer. 
Eliminates stagnant air with controlled ventilation during 


Provides filtered, moist air — ideal for plant growth. 
summer and winter. 


Reduces watering of plants and shading of glass. 


PROFITABLE 
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gw Agricultural Grade 


Crystal Urea 


Fertilizer Compound 


(Less than 0.2%) 


and completely water soluble! 


1. Safe! Especially Formulated for Foliar Application. 
2. Mekes Possible Maximum Yields and Top Quality. 
3. Saves Time, Labor, Equipment. 


The low biuret content of new Grace Crystal Urea gives 
you concentrated nitrogen (46%) that’s completely safe for 
foliar application. 


The nitrogen in Grace Crystal Urea is immediately avail- 
able to plants, and the nitrogen goes to work almost at 
once. Supplying this extra nitrogen in this easy way gives 
you maximum yields and top quality. 


Response in terms of improved foliage, color or growth 
may be seen within a few days after spraying. Even when 


soil conditions are poor—for example, when there is 
excessive dryness, wetness, cold, or leaching from heavy 
rains—response from foliar feeding with Grace Crystal 
Urea is good—and fast. 

Grace Crystal Urea can be added to your regular insecti- 
cides or fungicide formulations and sprayed at the same 
time you apply these materials. You do two jobs at once, 
which frees men and equipment for other work. 


Grace Crystal Urea is compatible with commonly used 
spray materials. The crystals dissolve readily and com- 
pletely, won’t clog spray hoses, valves or nozzles. Solutions 
of Grace Crystal Urea are non-corrosive—won’t harm 
rubber, metal or wood. 


FOR SOIL APPLICATION use free-flowing Grace Urea Prills. 
Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. Ideal for Top-Dressing or Side- 
Dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. 


aphids. 
to leaf 
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Sweet Corn 
researchers are 
growers, toc... 


“You can learn and 
do a lot in the lab 
when it comes to 
plant breeding, but 
there’s no substitute 
for working with 
corn as it actually grows in the 
field,” says Dr. Stuart Smith, our 
Research Director and the na- 
tion’s foremost hybrid sweet corn 
authority. “My research and 
breeding people have been grow- 
ers—and they still are... specialist 
growers, each one a corn expert. 
When you buy Sweet Corn Re- 
search seed, with the bright blue 
SRS label, you are buying seed 
developed by specialists for your 
particular growing needs!” 


SWEET CORN RESEARCH, INC. 
SRS Member-Breeder of hybrid sweet corn 


RESEARCH 
SPECIALISTS, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: SRS, Modesto, Calif., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST SUPPLIER 


TOMATOES 


Fertilizer Under Seed 


SMALL amount of fertilizer 

placed 2 to 4 inches directly un- 
der tomato seed has proved very 
beneficial for San Joaquin County, 
California, tomato growers. Over 
half of this county’s 40,000 plus acres 
of cannery tomatoes are direct-seeded 
in the field. Nearly all of this acreage 
is now fertilized under the seed. 

In the method of field seeding to- 
matoes, the land is first prepared for 
planting by disking two ways as soon 
as it dries sufficiently in the spring. 
Fields are usually touched up with a 
land plane to assure a level field for 
irrigation. 

The field is then furrowed out for 
irrigating and seeded at the same 
time. The usual practice is to mount 
furrow openers on the front tool bar 
of a wheel tractor with the seeders on 
the rear bar. The seeder runs on the 
edge of the furrow so that the seed is 
planted 2 to 3 inches from the furrow 
edge to facilitate wetting by the irri- 
gation water. 

Tomato rows are spaced 5 to 6 feet 
apart. The tractor wheels correspond 
to the furrow spacing, with the plant- 
ers placed to the inside of each wheel. 
The furrow openers are mounted in 
line with the wheels and the rear trac- 
tor wheels serve to firm the furrow. 
With the advent of fertilizer place- 
ment under the seed, a fertilizer shoe 
is mounted just ahead of the opener. 

Normally, early growth of tomato 
seedlings was slow. Shortly after 
emergence, the characteristic purpling 
of the leaves was quite similar to what 
might be expected of phosphorus de- 
ficient plants, yet none of the fields 
responded to side-dressed phosphorus 
fertilizer applications and soil analysis 
indicated that the soils were ade- 
quately supplied with phosphorus. 

In 1955, an enterprising fertilizer 
salesman noting that agricultural ex- 
tension service trials in another 
county on phosphorus deficient soils 
had obtained a tremendous increase 
in early growth, tried placing phos- 
phorus under the tomato seed in a 
few rows in several fields. At thin- 
ning time, the plants in the fertilized 
rows had made four to five times 
more growth. The next year a few 
growers tried fertilizing under their 
tomato seed. At the same time a large 
scale replicated test plot was con- 
ducted by Dr. John C. Lingle of veg- 
etable crops department, University 
of California, and the author. 

In this trial, 25 pounds per acre 
of phosphorus alone and 25 pounds 
of phosphorus combined with 20 
pounds per acre of nitrogen were 


Mee. ! 8eS we os 
Keith Reeve, vice-president, Californic Tomato 


Growers Association, and John P. Underhill ex. 
amine fertilized and unfertilized tomato plants, 


fertilizer shoes tear apart. It fiat plants 
seeds into moisture of sub-irrigated fields. 


placed 2 inches under the seed at time 
of seeding. 

At the same time three different 
combinations, 120 pounds per acre of 
nitrogen, 120 pounds of both nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, and 120 pounds 
each of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash were placed 6 inches to the 
side and 6 inches deep without any 
fertilizer placed directly under the 
seed. One treatment with nitrogen 
and phosphorus under the seed was 
side-dressed with 120 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre. 

There was no difference between 
the unfertilized plants and those with 
the fertilizer placed 6 inches to the 
side of the seed. Where the fertilizer 
was placed under the seed, however, 
there was over a fourfold increase in 
plant growth. The addition of nitro- 
gen to the phosphorus under the seed 
resulted in more growth and _ letter 
color than from phosphorus alon: 

The difference in plant growth be- 
tween rows receiving fertilizer under 
the seed and those without fertilizer 
under the seed was still visibl: 
the early part of July even tho 
fertilizer was side-dressed on son 
these rows at time of seeding. 

As the plants neared maturity 
fruit on those fertilized under 
seed ripened first. 

Both liquid and dry fertilizers are 
applied under the seed. Dry fertilizer 
hoppers are mounted on the front tor I 
bar. Some rigs have liquid fertilizer 
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A Noteworthy New Broad Range Insecticide for Potatoes 


Kills'‘em All 


COLORADO POTATO BEETLE 


THIODAN 
HAS THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


Effective Control 
Thiodan when compared with 
other sprays by State Experi- 
ment Stations gives better 
control of aphids, leafhoppers 
and flea beetles. Higher yields 
too! 


Safer to Handle 
Growers are glad to have 
a “moderately toxic” potato 
spray to replace toxic phos- 
phates. 


Lasting Effectiveness 
Insect control lasts longer 
with Thiodan. Saves applica- 
tions. 


: Easy to Use 
_No bad odors—no irrita- 
tions—also compatible with 
usual potato fungicides. 
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FLEA BEETLE APHIDS 


EAFHOPPERS 


THIODAN GIVES ONE SHOT 
CONTROL OF ALL COMMON 
POTATO PESTS 


Thiodan is a name for potato growers to remember. 
It is an important new discovery. Thiodan provides 
broad-range use and sure-kill effectiveness against 
all potato insects. With Thiodan you get a multiple 
kill of several potato pests at the same time. This 
means new ease and convenience plus economy in 
protecting your crops. 

Thiodan is easy to use either as a miscible or 
wettable powder. It mixes readily with the commonly 
used potato fungicides and has none of the hazards 
of some more toxic materials. 

Thiodan has been thoroughly tested by leading 
experiment stations throughout the country and is 
being recommended for potato insect control. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Technical Chemicals Department 


Niagara Chemical Division 
MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 











tanks on each side of the tractor body. 
Many liquid rigs pull a wheel- 
mounted tank behind. Some growers 
furrow out and fertilize first and then 
seed in a separate operation. A few 
growers have rigged up sled planters 
which furrow out, fertilize, and plant 
in one operation. These are pulled 
by track-layer type tractors. 

Fertilizer types used by growers 
vary widely. Liquid types include 
8-24-0 and 20-20-Q. Dry types are 
16-20-0, 21-53-0, 11-48-0, and 13- 
39-0. All have performed equally well 
in tests and in commercial use. Most 
are applied at rates of 100 to 200 
pounds per acre. 

The results of these trials were so 
widely publicized and so well-received 
that from a handful of growers ex- 
perimenting with fertilizer under to- 
mato seed in 1956 the number rose in 
1957 to over 200 growers or 95% of 
those who direct-seeded tomatoes in 
San Joaquin County. This repre- 
sented over 20,000 acres of tomatoes. 
—John P. Underhill, San Joaquin 
County Farm Advisor, Stockton. 
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can Pay For Itself 
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Many vegetable and fruit growers have 
already learned they can increase crop 
yields by as much as 50% with irrigation 
systems. However, until now, most piping 
materials have been very expensive and 
heavy, requiring a complicated and costly 
installation that many farmers cannot af- 
ford. His only other choices were imperma- 
nent, low-pressure, easily damaged mater- 
ials recently put on the market. 


WOW—A PIPE WITH EVERYTHING! 


At last—you can install a permanent, low- 
cost irrigation system, with TRIANGLE Semi- 
Rigid Pipe! This rugged conduit is made 
of a tough ABS compound that won't 
break when dropped or when struck by 
rocks or tools. It is so light that a single 
man can carry 70 feet of it with ease. 
And, you can do the entire installation 
yourself. 


FAST SOLVENT-WELD JOINTS 


Solvent-weld joints are made in seconds 

. fuse water-tight in minutes. A hand 
saw and a paint brush are the only tools 
you need. 


NEVER ROTS OR CORRODES 
TRIANGLE Semi-Rigid Pipe will never rot, 
rust or corrode from soil acids, alkalies 
or electrolysis. Mirror-smooth inner walls 
prevent scale or build-up in even the hard- 
est water. TRIANGLE Semi-Rigid Pipe is 
pressure rated for use with any deep well 
or surface supply. 

Learn what this pipe can do for you! 
Now there’s no longer 
any reason to put off 
that profitable irriga- 
tion system. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet 
describing TRIANGLE 
Semi-Rigid Pipe. You'll 
see how its low initial 
cost, low installation 

cost and NO maintenance cost 
make it worth while to specify 


TRIANGLE SEMI-RIGID PIPE 


Weed Control 
RANULAR 


herbicides are ef- 
fective in controlling weeds in 
tomatoes. Barry Hughes, a graduate 
student in Horticulture at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has success- 
fully used Chloro IPC, Randox, 
Vegadex, and Premerge. These same 
chemicals applied as sprays would 
have severely injured the tomatoes. 


ASPARAGUS 


Quack Grass Control 


N GROWING asparagus on a 

commercial basis, one of the major 
problems is keeping the fields free of 
weeds and grasses, particularly in the 
row. 

At Hillcrest Acres Farm near Co- 
bourg, Ont., Canada, we had summer- 
fallowed the land during the 1954 sea- 
son and planted it with two-year-old 
asparagus roots the following spring. 
At that time it seemed clear of grass 
and weeds. 

During the next two years, sick- 
ness prevented the mowing of adjoin- 
ing areas. By the spring of 1958, the 
prevailing westerly wind had seeded 
grass and weeds three-quarters of the 
way across the field. 

The quack in the rows was the 
real problem. It was decided that a 
selective chemical which would kill 
grass but not asparagus was the only 
practical method to pursue. 

We decided to use Dowpon (Dow 
Chemical Co.) and to apply it with 
a knapsack sprayer. It appeared that 
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the rate of application could bc more 
precisely controlled with this t\ pe of 
sprayer. 

The manufacturer 
use of 10 to 15 pounds of Dow on jn 
the amount of water required for 
good spray coverage. Our plan was 
to spray the rows to an average width 
of about 30 inches. Therefore 
had to experiment with mixtures. 
The optimum, of course, would be 
the minimum amount of chemical per 
gallon of water which would produce 
100% kill without detrimental effect 
to the soil or asparagus. 

Much to our surprise we were right 
the first try. One gallon of spray ma- 
terial was made up consisting of | 
gefion of water, 1 ounce of Downe 
and % ounce of 2,4-D ester, the latter 
to take care of the weeds. 

We sprayed this mixture along the 
fence where some volunteer aspara- 
gus was growing in the grass. .\II the 
asparagus was cut out and a hand 
about 30 inches wide sprayed. 

This test was observed for two 
weeks. The effect of the spray on the 
asparagus was nil. As new shoots 
grew they were cut in order that new 
growth could be observed. Since 
nettles are very susceptible to 2,4-D, 
the chemical caused wilting of the 
leaves the next day. 

It was about two days before the 
grass showed a slight brownish color 
at the tips and along the edge of some 
of the leaves. Finz ily the green gave 
way to dry brown plants. At the end 
of two weeks a sample of the roots 
was dug up. They were dead. 

Shallow cultivation between the 
rows at 10-day intervals was being 
carried on meanwhile during the cut- 
ting season. This resulted in almost 
complete elimination of the grass and 
weeds in that area. 

On July 2 the rows were cut clean 
of asparagus for the last time in 1958. 
It was one of those mornings with 
no wind, and the barometer was 
steady at 30.38. The spray was ap- 
plied. To each gallon of water was 
added 1 ounce of Dowpon and 2 
ounce of 2,4-D ester. In four h 
the job was completed. It required 
31 gallons of water and the cost oi ‘he 
chemicals was about $4.00. 

At the end of eight days, 1000 
pounds of 5-10-13 fertilizer as 
broadcast along the rows and the ticld 
was disked both ways. 

The result of these operations 
quite satisfactory. The grass 
completely eliminated. Only a 
weeds appeared during the rest 0! 
summer. The asparagus made ¢€ 
lent growth until frost—W’. 
Shane, Coburg, Ont., Canada. 
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MARKETING 


The Turnpike Age 


“eT HERE just won’t be any good 
roadside place for me to sell 
my products after the new turnpike 
comes through,” the operator of one 
successful farm market told me the 
other day. Similar expressions of 
concern about the new super high- 
ways had been heard before from 
other roadside marketers, and the 
questions they raised demanded some 
carefu! reflection and study. 

It is true that limited-access high- 
ways :nnually are carrying a greater 
portion of through traffic in many 
states. Countless miles of additional 
super highways are on the drawing 
boards of the road planners. It also 
is true that farm roadside marketing, 
as we have known it up until now, is 
prohibited by the policies which gov- 
ern the administration of most mod- 
ern super highways. 

The main theory behind con- 
trolled-access highway development, 
in fact, is to free through traffic from 


An entirely new concept of farm roadside sell- 
ing may be required to meet the challenges im- 
posed by limited-access highway development. 


the delays and safety hazards asso- 
ciated with numerous roadside busi- 
nesses and intersections with other 
roads. Only those businesses con- 
sidered essential to the traveler, such 
as restaurants and filling stations, are 
permitted in the so-called service 
areas provided for such establish- 
ments, 

_It is possible for visitors and na- 
tives alike to travel all the way across 
some of our rich agricultural states, 
such as New Jersey, with no oppor- 
tunity to see, much less purchase, the 
farm commodities on which that state 
prides itself. 

Here we have another problem, one 
we might refer to as the public rela- 
tions problem of the agricultural in- 
terests in a given state. Still, the prob- 
lem comes closest to home when oper- 
ators of existing markets discover 
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that a super highway will be built 
nearby. Of course these marketers 
are going to worry about the possible 
loss of transient trade. 

One thing is certain. More and 
more super highways will be con- 
structed, and they should be. 

It’s just as certain that the indi- 
vidual grower will have trouble try- 
ing to find a solution to the problem. 
Only through co-operative effort, 
through joint study and planning, can 
farm roadside market operators nego- 
tiate successfully for an opportunity 
to do business in the service facility 
areas of the limited-access highways. 

More emphasis is being placed on 
free enterprise in the service area 
operations, as stated in the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program: 
“In constructing a controlled-access 
system, care must be exercised to in- 
sure that traditional free enterprise is 
promoted and that no monopolistic 
tendencies develop in the provision of 
needed facilities to service the high- 
way user...” 

One proposal calls for several busi- 
nesses in each service area, including 
competing restaurants and filling sta- 
tions. The present restaurants are 
operating gift shop subsidiaries, sell- 
ing toys and other non-essentials. If 
there is a place for farm roadside 
market outlets in these service areas, 
it will be up to an organized group 
of market operators to prove it and 
to propose a method for establishing 
and operating uniform facilities with 
uniformly high standards. 

In Canada the precedent already is 
established. Four roadside markets 
were constructed by Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways along the limited- 
access Queen Elizabeth Way between 
Niagara Falls and Hamilton. Local 
fruit and vegetable producers use the 
markets during the regular roadside 
marketing season to supply quality 
fresh produce to tourists. 

Even the problem of turnpike 
promotion of state agricultural prod- 
ucts is being tackled. Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Lawrence met _ recently 
with the Turnpike Commission and 
solicited help in promoting the state’s 
products in the service areas. The 
commission has agreed to the gov- 
ernor’s request and will arrange for 
co-operation among the service facili- 
ty concessionaires. 

The age of turnpikes brings with 
it very challenging questions for road- 
side marketers. Further expansion 
of the 40,000-mile National System 
of Interstate Highways will intensify 
the questions. They merit immediate 
thought and investigation in your 
state if a solution is to be found that 
will prove satisfactory—Robert L. 
Bull, Ext. Marketing Spec., U. of 
Delaware, Newark. 


“WHO STEALS 
MY PURSE 
STEALS TRASH” 


ge SHAKESPEARE had a good idea, but 
have you considered the opposite to 
his thought? It would go like this: “Who 
steals my trash, steals money.” 

It is strange that the word we use for 
stubble, crop residues, weeds, etc., is 
‘trash’. We use the same word for any- 
thing useless, anything fit only to be 
thrown away. Yet plant trash is the most 
important ally of the nurseryman, as 
trash, weeds and crop residues contain 
within themselves the secret of fertility. 

Trash really is wealth.’ Make the most 
of it by using a Howard Rotavator, 
whose self sharpening hoe-like blades 
aerate the soil, make it better able to 
absorb rainfall, and improve its structure 
and fertility. 

Maintaining the fertile organic content 
of the soil can only be done by returning 
to the soil the stems, leaves, roots and 
residues of plants which have grown in 
it. Without this organic element, soil is 
nothing but decayed rock, and has none 
of the natural nutrients of plant life. With 
this organic element added, the soil is a 
living thing, a sort of bacterial laboratory 
where fertility is manufactured. 

Chemical fertilizers may add certain 
needed elements, but the basis of lasting 
fertility is organic. 

The implement to use is the L28 
Howard Rotavator, the only rotary tiller 
which mounts onthe IH Cuband Lo-Boy. 
It turns the trash under evenly through- 
out the chosen cultivation depth. It tills 
a strip 28 in. wide. The tractor may be 
equipped with the CD6 Despeeder gear- 
box, which reduces ground speed and 
gives the tiller more time to do its work. 


NAT: 


Arlington Heights 32, Illinois 


----CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ---- 


Send me full details of L28 Howard Rotavator for 
International Harvester Cub and Lo-Boy tractors, 
and nearest factory-trained distributor: 


Cia ginc Thsaitaiaisncgh sila hte ai acciniatliinitatinieil 
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MAKE 
SHORT WORK 
OF LONG 

ROWS 


with the new Massey-Ferguson 50 Tractor and 
its front-mounted, four-row and six-row 120 Cultivator 


MF 50 TRACTOR—This versatile Ferguson System‘tractor gives you complete 
fingertip control of the cultivator in all types of soil. Quick, responsive steering 
enables you to hold the rows accurately . . . get all the weeds. The 3-plow MF 50 
also is ideal for speedy, economical plowing, seedbed preparation, planting, 
cultivating and harvesting. Four row-crop models . . . standard, high-arch, twin 
and single front wheels. Adjustable rear wheels (power-adjusted, optional). Ask 
your Massey-Ferguson Dealer for a demonstration . . .. phone him today. 


MASSEY- FERGUSON CULTIVATORS —Front-mounted and mid-mounted types 
to give you all-around vision as you work. Lets you get in close to the rows. 
There’s a wide variety of sweeps, shovels, discs and adjustable shanks. Your 
choice of two front frames in the MF 120 Cultivator . . . the 116-inch for cultivat- 
ing 4 rows up to 28 inches apart; the 136-inch frame for 6 rows up to 22 inches 
apart. Rear tools are mounted on light frame. The efficient cultivators can be 
set up to meet your exact requirements. Check with your Massey-Ferguson Dealer. 


3 other great tractors ... all with the 
world-famous Ferguson System of precise 
draft and implement control. The all- 
new MF 835, in the 5-plow, “60 horse” 
class. The MF 65 sets the pace in the 
4-plow class. And the famous 3-plow 
Ferguson 35, the world’s most popular 
and copied tractor. See them all at your 
Massey-Ferguson dealer’s! 


Now it’s 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter of Modern Farming . . . World’s Most Famous Combines 
and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 
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5 times 
first year! 
Mr. Lindley F. Bot! 
5300 Oakdale Avenue 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


SOIL 
MOISTURE 
METER 


The BN-2 Moisture Meter tells you 
when to irrigate...and how much! Elim- 
inate guess-work and measure available 
moisture at the all-important root level. 


Accurate and simple to use...bury 
gypsum soil blocks at root level...con- 
nect soil block wires to moisture meter 
... press the button and at a glance the 
meter tells you how much soil moisture 
is available for proper plant growth. 


Saves you money in water usage, 
pumping costs, and prevents leaching of 
soluble plant foods. Will pay for itself 
the first year. 


BN-2 Meter complete with 00 

neck strap and batteries... .. $92 

Gypsum Soil Blocks with wire leads 
$2.20 ea. 


QO ee ee ee es ee es 2 2 2 2 2 


Industrial Instruments, Inc. 
Department MM-1A 

89 Commerce Road, 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 


SEND COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 
AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL DEALER. 


eee eee ee eens eee senses esas ee ee essere seeeees 
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GOVERNMENT AND UNION 
TAKE AIM AT FARM LABOR 


You may expect increased activity 
to unionize and control farm labor 


By MATT TRIGGS 


ARLY in February a so-called 

“hearing” was held in Washing- 
ton by National Farm Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, an _ unofficial 
committee appointed by National 
Sharecroppers Fund. 

National Sharecroppers Fund is a 
front for AFL-CIO. It is financed 
primarily, if not entirely, by that 
organization. 

This was called a hearing, but a 
more accurate description would be 
that it was a national kickoff meeting 
of a campaign to accomplish four pur- 
poses : 

1) The enactment of minimum 
wage legislation for farm workers. 

2) The unionization of farm work- 
ers. 

3) The elimination or curtailment 
of the foreign labor importation pro- 
gram so as to create a national farm 
shortage. 

4) An interpretation of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act which would accom- 
plish federal regulation of the 
farmer-worker relationship. 

At this meeting of National Share- 
croppers Fund, William Schnitzler, 


The February meeting of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm bor was an eye opener for 
farm leaders. American Farm Bureau Federation's 
Assistant Legislative Director Matt Triggs, in a 
recent speech at Rockawalking, Md., gave his 
analysis of the far-reaching results which could 
take place. Excerpts from his talk are printed 
here.—Ed. 


AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer, told 
the applauding audience that “after 
some months of study and consulta- 
tion we have formulated a program 
for an organization campaign among 
farm workers which will be submitted 
for approval to the next meeting of 
the executive council.” 

Since then, the executive council 
of AFL-CIO has met in Puerto Rico 
and has appropriated money to ac- 
complish this objective. What may 
turn out to be their major technique 
has been disclosed. This is to put 
crew leaders on union payrolls as 
organizers and to sign workers as 
union members as they join the crew. 

The organization of farm workers 
means the subservience of farmers 
to labor unions. Farmers are the 
most vulnerable employers in the 
world because they cannot stand a 
strike during a harvest period, which 
is, of course, the time a strike would 
be called. 

You can’t close down a farm like 


you can a factory. If a farmer could 
not get his crops harvested, he would 
lose not only his year’s income, but 
a substantial investment in p: ducing 
the crop as well. Thus, any cffective 
organization of farm workers would 
mean that the farmer would pay 
whatever wages and provide what- 
ever working conditions the labor 
union decided to require. 

It is probable that during the first 
year or two of such an arranyement, 
all would be sweetness and light. 
Farmers who accepted such a pro- 
posal might well be supplied with an 
unusually competent crew, but it 
would only be a question of time until 
the union would be telling the farmers 
how much they had to pay, the condi- 
tions of employment, the checkoff of 
union dues, the arrangement for labor 
union stewards, and so on. 

Next is the question of the enact- 
ment of minimum wage legislation 
for farm workers. We can expect a 
major legislative effort, perhaps this 
year, to provide federal regulation of 
wages and hours for farm workers. 

The initial proposal will probably 
not be applicable to more than 1 or 
2% of all farmers, but once the 
principle of federal regulation of 
wages and hours in agriculture is 
established, it can be gradually ex- 
panded in succeeding years. 

Legislation authorizing the Mex- 
ican Farm Labor Program must be 
renewed next year. If this labor force 
of 450,000 is subtracted from the 
farm labor picture, the farm labor 
supply situation will tighten like a 
drum in every corner of the nation. 
AFL-CIO has already indicated its 
opposition to extension of this pro- 
gram unless it is extensively modified. 

It was with more than casual in- 
terest that we heard a so-called wit- 
ness explain at the National Share- 
croppers Fund meeting that in 1933 
Congress approved the Wagner- 
Peyser Act which created the state 
and federal employment services. and 
that this act could be used as the 
legal basis for regulation oi the 
farmer-worker relationship to a!most 
any extent deemed desirable by the 
secretary of labor. 

This witness had been an emp .oyee 
of the Department of Labor up until 
two weeks before he appeared as 4 
witness at the meeting. 

We were even more appalled the 
following week at a meeting of Na- 
tional Farm Labor Advisory ©om- 
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How you can cut costs, increase yields and quality with 
black VISQUEEN film mulch 


Specially formulated for Agriculture. Superior uni- 
formity of thickness, greater strength and more body 
make machine laying faster, more economical. 


MAKES MULCHING PROFITABLE— 
Grower after grower . . . large, small or average 
operator . . . under all kinds of conditions . . . produces 
bigger yields, improves quality, saves time and labor 
with black VISQUEEN agricultural film. 


EASY TO USE, ECONOMICAL — Black 
VISQUEEN film mulch can be laid by a simple attach- 
meni on your tractor. Speeds work, saves time, saves 
labor. Black VISQUEEN film’s superior toughness and 
durability gives most growers a second year’s use. 


HELPS YOU CONTROL CONDITIONS OF 
SOIL, MOISTURE, WEATHER—Black 
VISQUEEN film mulch keeps soil friable. Retains 
moisture. Prevents caking. 

Weeds are virtually eliminated. Moisture and soil 
nutrients go to money-making crops—not to weeds. 
Top roots grow better—get nourishment and moisture. 
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IMPROVES QUAL- 
ITY—Black visquEEN 
film mulch users report 
up to 85% less damage due 
to rot. Fruit and berries 
never touch the ground. 
The film protects against 
: contact. 
Color and overall quality is improved. Optimum 
temperatures for fast growth maintained below 
ground and immediately above plants. 


Write now for complete information on how you can 
increase yields, cut costs with black VISQUEEN 
agricultural polyethylene. 


PLASTICS DIVISION ViSKING COMPANY 


+. 2 UNION : 
Division of Faw Corporation 


6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois Dept. AV -6 


In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 
CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay; Ontario, 


VISKING, VISQUEEN and UNION CARBIDE are registered 
trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


UMW ; MATT 
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Use RHOTHANE 


insecticide to kill fruitworm, hornworm, 
pinworm, and psyllid on tomatoes. 


DITHANE and RHOTHANE 

are trademarks, 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

and in principal foreign countnes. 






FRY Chemicals for Agriculture 
ROHM £ HAAS 


= COM PANY 
——. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


mittee to receive a copy of proposed 
regulations to accomplish compre- 
hensive regulation of the farmer. 
worker relationship. 

The proposals would require any 
farmer who wishes to use the « mploy- 
ment service to recruit either domestic 
or foreign workers to comply with 
certain regulations. 

First, the farmer would be fre- 
quired to comply with housing stand- 
ards acceptable to the Department of 
Labor. The Department insists that 
it must regulate farm labor housing 
despite these facts: that 20 states now 
have a migratory labor housing code: 
that in 21 states the governor has cre- 
ated a commission on migratory farm 
labor and among the first things such 
committees undertake is the revision 
or drafting of state migratory farm 
labor housing codes ; that the Council 
of State Governors has created two 
continuing regional committees—one 
for the Atlantic Coast and one for 
the central area—and these commit- 
tees are studying state action in this 
field. 

With respect to wages, the pro- 
posed regulations provide that “the 
wage rate offered by an employer 
and shown on his order for agricul- 
tural workers is not less than the 
prevailing wage rate paid in the area 
to domestic agricultural workers sim- 
ilarly employed”—or “wage rates 
paid most recently by employers who 
are or have been successful in re- 
cruiting and retaining the services 
of domestic agricultural workers.” 

In plain English, this means that 
every farmer may be required by 
the employment service to pay wages 
equal to those paid by the farmer who 
pays the highest wage in the area. 

The index of farm wages in Jan- 
uary, 1950, was 429. In January, 
1959, nine years later, it was 610. 
Farm wages thus are six times the 
level prevailing -in 1910-14. Farm 
prices are two and a half times the 
level prevailing in 1910-14. Farm 
wages are increasing at approximately 
twice the rate of increase in the cost 
of living. 

In the case of transportation, the 
proposed regulations require that the 
employer must agree to “provide 
transportation arrangements for agri- 
cultural workers not less favorable 
than the transportation arrangements 
generally provided by other employers 
who have successfully recruited out- 
of-state workers.” 

If some farmers have followed the 
practice of paying round-trip trans- 
portation for farm workers, farmers 
in other areas could be requir: | by 
the employment service to do likewise. 

The proposed regulations further 
provide that “the employer must com- 
ply with non-discriminatory practices 
(Continued on page 34) 
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BUSHELS 


® 
New model 66 7’szaw Potato Harvester cuts your costs, 
gives you a cleaner more marketable crop 


Never before a harvester that gives you such big capacity, using so small a work crew! A tractor driver and two 
men are all the crew necessary under good conditions to operate John Bean’s new Model 66 Harvester at full capacity 
—up to 10 bushels per minute—faster than 25 pickers behind a 2-row digger. 


And, you'll market a cleaner, more profitable crop with the John Bean Model 66 Harvester. From the ground to 
the bulk box, specially coated, rubber cushioned chains gently handle the potatoes, keeping them free from bruises. 
Mechanical separation of clods, vines, stones and trash assure you a cleaner crop with less foreign material stored with 
your potatoes. 


Complete, hydraulic controls are conveniently located within easy reach from the tractor seat. These smooth oper- 
ating controls allow the driver to raise and lower the 60” wide digger blade and bulk loader quickly and easily for 
faster, more complete harvesting. Highly maneuverable, the Model 66’s short turning radius permits its use in fields 
with small head lands. Its rugged, yet lightweight, balanced construction makes for easy pulling with a wheel type 
tractor. 


Cut your labor costs, solve manpower problems, market cleaner, more profitable potato crops ‘‘on time” for higher 
profits with the John Bean Model Harvester. 


NEW ECONOMICAL MODEL 55 HARVESTER 

Now, John Bean's power take-off driven Model 55 provides the perfect 
answer for efficient, low cost harvesting under lighter digging conditions. 
Row width is adjustable from 34 to 40 inches. Bulk loader and elevating 
conveyors are controlled and powered by the tractor hydraulic system. 


FOR MEDIUM TO LARGE ACREAGE, the John Bean Model 30 fea- 
tures every labor and time-saving advantage of mechanical harvesting 
including, convenient controls, bulk loading and mechanical separation 
of clods and stones. 


See your John ; LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


BEAN dealer, 
brite bas fea SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


catalog today! Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
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YOU CAN FOR TOP POTATO 
DEPEND ON And Vegetable 


ie QUALITY 
and 
vyraaa: — 
This Season... 


MILLER “6538” FUNGICIDE 


Available Again! (formerly CRAG* 658) 
*T.M.U.C.C. 


Safe ... sure... and economical. Thoroughly tested copper-zinc- 
chromate complex that has provided excellent results for growers 
and in agricultural experiment stations. (One of the “Top 
Yielding” Fungicides in 1958 tests!) 


* Controls diseases on potatoes, tomatoes, cucurbits, peanuts, prise inti 
citrus, avocados, azaleas and turf, including such problems as Ee 


Late Blight, Early Blight, Gray Leaf Spot, Bacterial Leaf Spot 
and Downy Mildew! Clie. 
Improves quality . . . by supplying needed trace elements. 


Safe to use . . . no residual tolerance restrictions on harvested 
crops. 


Sticks better . . . as spray or dust. at, 


Economical . . . does not break down in storage. 


NUTRI-LEAF™ “60” 


SOLUBLE FERTILIZER—Safe, Simple to Use! 
Increase Yields with Pin-Point Feeding! 


Mix with insecticides and fungicides . . . to provide safe, easy- nourishment for plants. 
Feeds quickly and economically. 


* 20-20-20 analysis, with sticker and spreader. 
* Reg. ™™ 


TOMATO-SET HORMONE SPRAY 


Increases Set-Size-Yield! 


Three years of extensive research work have demonstrated that you can effectively apply 
Tomato-Set with your regular insecticide and fungicide programs to increase the set, fruit 
size and yields of tomatoes. 


* Insures good crop during period when weather is unfavorable for fruit setting. 
* Spray when blossoms are opening. 


SEE YOUR MILLER DEALER FOR THIS GREAT COMBINATION! 


CHEMICAL AND FERTILIZER CORP. a i fi S iw 
BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 


Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


our ered. 
= omy go aaa - Whether 
Editer, AMERICAN 
1 Willoughby, Ohio. ; 


——e 


POTATO SEED PROBLEM 

1 have a potato that is about who! | want 
for myself and my customers. The customers are 
well pleased and most of them order their win. 
ter potatoes from me in the early summer. | 

— seed for about five years 

7 | want to know is if | plant 
small whole potatoes, will they have o tend. 
— @ year or two to throw my potatoes 
back to a late crop?—New York 

_No, any potatoes that come out of one 
hill, be they large or small, will inherit the 
tendencies to mature at the same season 
that the parent hill matured, although no 
two years are exactly alike. If the large 
and small potatoes from a given hill were 
planted in adjacent rows and fertilized 
alike, they would mature at approximately 
the same time. 

Most potato growers prefer small seed, 
and table stock growers who buy certified 
seed usually pay from 25 cents to 50 cents 
more per hundred pounds for the B size 
which is small enough to plant whole. 


SOIL SHREDDER 

Where can | purchase a motor-driven soil 
grinder or pulverizer for shredding muck for 
greenhouse use?—Michigan 

From Lindig Mfg. Co., 1875 W. Country 
Rd., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


PLANT DISEASE CLINIC 

1 understand there is a plant disease clinic 
at our state college. How can I use this serv- 
ice?—North Carolina. 

Residents of North Carolina should ob- 
serve the following instructions, according 
to M. E. Gardner of North Carolina State 
College: Send a _ representative sample. 
When it is necessary to send an entire 
plant, dig it out so that the root system will 
not be damaged. Fleshy vegetables should 
be collected in the first stages of disease in- 
fection and all samples should be fresh. 

Wrap plants in moistened paper and 
cover with waxed paper or aluminum foil. 
Don’t overcrowd or crush. Vegetable speci- 
mens should be wrapped separately in 
waxed paper. 

Pack in a rigid container to prevent 
crushing. Identify package both inside and 
out. Address package to Plant Disease 
Clinic, Box 5397, State College Station, 
Raleigh. Time your mailing so that the 
package will arrive Monday through Fri- 
day rather than over the weekend. 


OKRA CULTURE 

| fertilized with 5-10-5 before planting my 
okra seed but wonder what further proctices 
1 should follow to produce a top-notch crop. 
—Louisiana. 

Apply 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre after the first few pods are harvested. 
says Joseph Montelaro, horticulturist at 
Louisiana State University’s extension 
service. This causes the plants to coi:tinue 
growing and producing okra. In late June 
or July, the large plants can be cut of ata 
height of about 12 inches. Now shoo‘: will 
begin to grow and a late summer aii! fall 
crop of okra will be produced. At this time 
you can apply complete fertilizer, if needed. 


TOMATO HORMONE SPRAY 


I read an article in a Dutch growers’ mogazine 
about a tomato hormone spray. It is called Oure- 
set and is used for better setting of the clusters. 
Could you tell me who manufacturers it?— 
Canada. 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
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Helps you get top market price 
at the season's start 


Fresh market produce growers know they can 
rely on GER-PAK Sunlight-resistant Black 
Mulch Film to mature crops at the best time for 
top market value. And they know. their crops 
will show increased yields with improved size 
and quality. 

Mulching with GER-PAK Polyethylene Mulch 


Film prevents weed growth and minimizes rot- 
ting of produce caused by contact with the soil. 


Inert to soil and chemicals, GER-PAK Mulch 
Film is lightweight yet tough! Sunlight-resist- 
ant, it comes in convenient 3 and 4 foot widths, 
500 and 1000 feet long. 


Ask your dealer about the many agricultural 
uses of GER-PAK Film! 


The Short Way to Say Superior Polyethylene Film 


Virgin Polyethylene Film 
Gering Products, Inc., Kenilworth, N. J. 
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SIGNIFICANT YIELD INCREASES result whenever GER-PAK 
Mulch Film is used. Fruits and vegetables are generally of 
better quality and rotting is minimized because the fruit 
is not in contact with the soil. 


be 


SPEEDY MACHINE LAYING can be accomplished with a low 
cost mulch applicator attached to tractor. Applicator shown 
manufactured by The Engine Parts Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Even hand laying is fast — a 200-ft. row 
can be mulched in approx. 6 minutes. 


OTHER USES FOR GER-PAK POLYETHYLENE FILM 


Equipment 
Covers 


Fumigation 
Blankets 


Silos Greenhouses 


Re, 
FREE ™ 


Fe GER-PAK Agri-News 


Bulletin Service 
contains latest 
authoritative data 
on mulching with 
polyethylene film.” 


WRITE 


Gering Agricultural Service Dept. #VGé6 
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By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University 
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the U.S. 
on April 25 
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no previous pickle picking experience. 
Fields frequently visited by labor 
supervisory personnel averaged 323 
bushels in contrast to 179 where there 


was no contract with field men. 
over the 


country 
will be interested 
in the recently pub- 
lished detailed sur- 
vey of the Michi- 
gan pickle industry. 
With partial finan- 
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# RAIN BIRD, 


of course! 









Short pickers earned more money 
than tall ones. Any tall person can 
tell you he has to go farther to get 
to the pickles. Workers over 5 foot. 
8 inches earned on the average 70 
cents an hour; those less tall made 


77 cents. 


ers. One pro’ 
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accept a fee 
The second 
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There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture...there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it! 


Single installations have more 
than doubled—even tripled— 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See your dealer. 


Write for free information. 


DEVEL ECE mii t 
SUES Mada en 


cial support from 
National Pickle 
Packers Associa- 
tion, Michigan State University 
agricultural economists Johnson, 
Hathaway, Stuckman, and Gallardo 
analyzed the operations of 79 typi- 
cal pickle growers and interviewed 
312 Mexican national pickers. Here 
is what they learned: 

Costs of growing an acre of pickles 
were $84. Major items were plowing 
and planting, $9; cultivating and hoe- 
ing, $18; fertilizer, $14; irrigation, 
$13; and hauling to receiver station, 
$12. This did not include a charge 
for the land, normally 5% of the 















A most significant finding in this J practice and | 


valuable report is the fact that low vision 1s une 
yields are more related to the indi- However, 
vidual grower than to soil type, area to outlow sec 
of the state, climate, or processing feated 30 te 
firm. A grower harvesting only 10) § #0 tJecte 
bushels per acre can have a neighbor § tional or Te 
picking three times this yield. Both giving juris 
are on the same soil, with the same handle legish 
weather conditions, and the same os \ 
varieties. What accounts for the dif- Next step 
ference in yields? reform Dill | 

According to Dr. S. K. Ries, Mich- J States. : 
igan State University department of ap 
horticulture, the answer in Michigan oe you 
is a combination of many cultural —— ‘ecm 
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land value. 





age yield or below 


HIGHT ond 


EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you need it! 


TAO 


ing land charges: 


YIELD 
PER ACRE 
80-119 
120-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 


% OF 


NET 
GROWERS RETURN 


High yields were associated with 
fertilizer rates and frequency of dust- 
ing and spraying. Growers in the 
300-+--bushel-per-acre group used 
more fertilizer and kept weeds and 
insects under better control. 

Mosaic-resistant varieties paid off. 
The highest yielding fields were gen- 
erally planted to Wisconsin SMR-12 
or M-57, a variety distributed by 
H. J. Heinz Company. Varieties sus- 
ceptible to mosaic, such as SR-6, were 
badly affected by mosaic in 1958. 

Part-time pickle producing poses 
problems. Here is how off-farm em- 
ployment was related to yields: 





STANDARD LITEWATE sectional roller con- 
veyors are ideal for “spot” loading and 
unloading jobs — can be quickly, easily 
moved wherever desired. They handle all 
types of commodities up to 80 Ibs. and 
operate at grades as little as 14 in. to % 
in. per ft. Available in 10-ft. and 5-ft. 
straight sections and 90° and 45° curves; 
with interchangeable spacing of rollers 
on 1% in. through 12 in. centers. Write 


Dept. S-6, for Bulletin 63-B. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


OFF-FARM BU. PER 
EMPLOYMENT ACRE NET RETURN 


None 225 $45 

Part-time (3 months 215 $36 
or less) 

Part-time (4 to 11 171 $18 


months) 
Full-time (12 months) 165 $9 


Good labor supervision was re- 
lated to high yields. A total of 82% 
of the Mexican national pickers had 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





Growers harvesting the state aver- 
made little or 
no profit. Here is how acre yields 
were related to net returns, exclud- 


oo 


practices, especially fertilizer, spac- 
ing, and cultivation. His four years 
of research on pickle growing have 
led to these conclusions: 

Close spacing favors high yields. 
Fields with plants 6 inches apart in 





















the row gave early yields up to 40 


bushels higher than those at 18 inches. 
Total yields were similar. High early 
yields can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss when disease 
or early frost shortens the season. 

Deep and close cultivation is a 
common cause of low yields. Pickle 
plants root close to the soil surface; 
unlike cabbage, tomatoes, and so 
forth they do not form new roots 
readily. In an experiment comparing 
cultivation methods, shallow cultiva- 
tion gave yields of 375 bushels, and 
deep cultivation, 318. Growers should 
cultivate as shallow and as frequently 
as possible to control weeds. 

Pickles require plenty of  phos- 
phorus. For soils not previously 
tested, Dr. Ries recommends +400 to 
600 pounds per acre of a_ 5-20-10 
fertilizer. Soils testing higher m 
phosphorus and potash may need 
only half this amount. 

Weeds and insects can be con- 
trolled. A band of Alanap-3 an diel- 
drin sprayed over the row within 
48 hours after planting is successfully 
used by many Michigan growers. | 

Plant only disease-resistant var'- 
eties. Wisconsin SMR-12, SMR-15, 
and SMR-18 have given superior 
yields. Other excellent varieties Te 
sistant to mosaic and scab are M-9/ 
and SMR-58. Tue END. 
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LABOR REFORM BILL 
PASSED BY SENATE 


Why an tmc weight sizer 


xperi 

Ee abe HE labor reform bill passed by 
aged 323 the U.S. Senate in a 90 to 1 vote 
here there § on April 25 contains two provisions 


men, of especial interest to vegetable grow- 
ers. One provision is that no union or 


re money . 
t union representative may demand or 


Crson can 


a x 
er to get accept a fee for unloading a truck. acki lf lines 
r 5 ie The second provision is that a men teal 
verage 70 tract between a teamsters’ union anc jaa 
tall made a truck common carrier containing a 


“hot cargo” clause is an unfair labor 
practice and any such contractual pro- 


ig in this i ? 
vision is unenforceable. 


that low : 
the indi- However, a McClellan amendment 
ype, area to outlow secondary boycotts was de- 


rocessing feated 50 to 41. Amendments were 
only 100 also rejected prohibiting organiza- 
f tional or recognition picketing and 
giving jurisdiction to the states to 
handle legislation covering labor dis- 


neighbor 
"Id. Both 
the same 


each separate sizercup. 


he same putes «f a local nature. 
- the dif- Next step is approval of the labor : e , vt : 
reform bill by the House of Repre- a ay, y af 4: mene Ree T 
es. Mich- sentatives. The House is expected to Vig” A allt PR Fe 
tment of take up the bill in June or shortly Ve yy Uf Hm twill | 
Michigan after you receive this issue of AMER- wr 
cultural ICAN \'EGETABLE GROWER. iN YO GY 
a mm A Tomatoes are brought RATS 

or, spac- “ip , z Vy f to the Sizer bya singu- |] 4 
ur vears : V1) lator which gently de- edixg 

¢ . a os posits one tomato in b a] > 


ing have 


n yields. 
apart in Vacuum Cooling 
ip to 40 OT SO long ago, sweet corn had : 
S inches, to be grown near the market so Accurate weight 
gh early it could be rushed to the user while it | SjZ7iINg InSuUres ay 
nce be- was still edible and attractive. All 8 k Faster, more accurate sizing. Increased 
clisease this has been changed by recently correct packs / capacity with less help. Gentle handling 
eason. perfected methods of rapid cooling, A of tomatoes. These are the distinct im- 
mn is a including hydrocooling, and main- Extremely gentle handling mediate benefits you can gain with an 
Pickle tenance of protection. Sweet corn . . FMC Weight Sizer. But equally impor- 
surface; responds as few other vegetables do stops bruises, pinch losses tant is the dollars and cents savings the 
and so to refrigeration treatment. FMC Weight Sizer brings to your opera- 
w routs The i ~e~r . ay anno 600 bushel per hour tion. You’ll pack more tomatoes for less 
mparing vacuum cooling. This has long been “1s on ot 
cultiva- known to lettuce growers, and is capacity Increases output ae ppd as ager 
els, and now seen as a practical and, in the with less hel ; a : 
; should long run, economical method for p due to fatigue or indifference. Write for 
quently sweet corn. literature today. Find out how quickly 
Research has disclosed that re- this machine can repay your investment 
phos- moval of the surface field heat at the with its greater output and increased 
viously precooling stage by water baths is accuracy. 
100 to not enough. Cob temperature must 
5-20-10 be lowered to the optimum level QUICK, QUALIFIED SALES AND SERV- FREE PLANNING SERVICE—Take ad- 
her in before loading if the corn is to arrive ICE—FMC has a network of qualified, vantage of FMC’s years of experience 
y need on the shelf in best condition. competent sales and service outlets in designing packing lines. Describe 
Moisturized vacuum precooling —one in your area. Rely on them to your problems to us, we'll design 
 con- cools the corn quickly and uniformly handle your packing problems. the answer for you without cost. 
nd diel- trom cob to shuck at 36 to 40° F., ' 
vithin the range that must be reached to 
-ssfully minimize the sugar to starch con- FOOD aa ee a = ee Giver rere vee 
ers. version cycle. Once this range is ee eT eal ee 
vari- achieved, it is easily sustained by Please send me literature on FMC Weight Sizer. 
\TR-15, conventional transit refrigeration. Produce to be handled 


perior 
ies re- 
. M-57 
> END. 
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SWEET CORN 


Located on a well-traveled highway? Then 
you may want to attract the motorist with 
@ good-looking display of vegetables. Work- 
ing drawings for an easy-to-build roadside 
stand are available for $2.00 from AMERI- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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CONTROL 
® late blight 


® bacterial canker 
© wilt and mildew 
with 


Irn-19 


Safe on foliage of potatoes and 
tomatoes when used as directed. 















UARDIAN 
eee HEMICAL 
Division CORPORATION 


38-15 30th St, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 














GREENHOUSE 
BARGAIN 


| have a brand-new 5 KW _ generator 
equipped with four cylinder air-cooled en- 
gine, transfer switch, charger, starting bat- 
tery, and 55 gallon fuel tank, single phase. 
This is an ideal unit to insure greenhouse 
heating and ventilating during times when 
current is interrupted or as a standby 
system for your storage house, vacation 
camp, or to run electrical equipment where 
current is not available. The standby sys- 
tem will develop 110 and 220 alternating 
current. Cost over $1,300.00, I'll sell it for 
$900. Still in original crate, it can be 
shipped immediately. Write Edward 
Meister, Jr., American Fruit Grower 
Publishing Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Replace Your Hot Beds with a 
Rough Brothers PLASTIC HOUSE 


PRACTICAL! VERSATILE! SIMPLE! 


POLYETHYLENE FILM. 

1% mil., black, in 1000-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $20.40; 
4 ft. wide, $27.00 

2-mil., natural, in 200-ft. rolls. 4 ft. 2 ins. wide, 
$8.00; 8 ft. 4 ins. wide, $15.00; 12 ft. wide, $21.60. 

4 mil., natural, in 100-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $6.00; 
4 ft. wide, $8.00; 6 ft. wide, $11.20; 8 ft. wide, $14.40; 
10 ft. wide, $18.00; 12 ft. wide, 21.60; 14 ft. wide, 
$25.20; 16 ft. wide, $28.80; 20 ft. wide, $36.00; 24 ft. 
wide, $43.20; 28 ft. wide, $50.40; 32 ft. wide, $57.60. 

6 mil. available in widths up to 32 ft. 

10 per cent discount on orders over $24.00. 

20 per cent discount on orders over $60.00. 

35 per cent discount on orders over 50,000 sq. ft. 

We pay freight if check is with order. 


ROUGH BROTHERS 


4229 Spring Grove — Kirby 1-6180 — Cinti. 23, Ohio 
Manufacturers & Builders of America’s 
Finest Greenhouses 




















GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Better Understanding 


OME 40 Ohio greenhouse vege- 
table growers from the greater 
Cleveland area returned home from 
their annual trip with a better under- 
standing of greenhouse operations in 

Ontario, Canada. 

Over the past 11 years tours have 
been made to greenhouse areas 
throughout this country and Canada. 
Harold S. Ward, Cleveland, former 
country agricultural agent, arranged 
the first of these trips in 1949. Object 
of these visits has been to learn how 
other growers manage their crops, 
with primary interest focused on 
greenhouse operations. Since Cleve- 
land greenhouse tomatoes are mar- 
keted in major midwestern terminals, 
every opportunity has been given to 
inspect wholesale food terminals. 

This year’s four-day tour began 
with a stop at the Mikkelsen green- 
houses in Ashtabula, Ohio. A new 
idea in ventilation is being used here, 
without the customary roof ventila- 
tors. Air is drawn through side vents 
with large fans installed on the oppo- 
site side wall. Humidity and cooler 
air can be increased by pressure water 
nozzles installed along the side vents. 
An aluminum English greenhouse 
with 24-inch glass also was on dis- 
play. 

Greenhouse vegetable production is 
scattered in Ontario. Vineland, St. 
Catherines, and Toronto have limited 
acreage compared with the Cleveland 
area. Greatest concentration of glass 
is in Leamington. Cleveland growers 
who visited this area eight years ago 
found about 50 acres in vegetables 
under glass. Jack Cutcliff, Ontario ex- 
tention specialist, explained that there 
is now 120 acres under glass and more 
houses will be going up. 

Essex County growers accompan- 
ied the Clevelanders through a num- 
ber of modern greenhouses in Leam- 
ington. Cucumbers are still the chief 
spring crop. Secretary Guyitt of Es- 
sex Associated Growers predicts more 
spring tomatoes will be grown. Plant- 
ing the Ohio variety W.R.3 and 
W.R.7 has contributed to a_ better 
market and increased production of 
tomatoes. 

A recently-organized packing plant 
in Leamington has already doubled 
its floor space. Markets for their ma- 
jor cucumber crop extend to Van- 
couver. Tomatoes will gradually take 
their place, according to some grow- 
ers. The pink Ohio varieties are being 
tested and grown on a larger trial 
basis. 

The construction business is 
booming throughout Ontario. Cleve- 


land growers toured the new Toronto 
Food Terminal, already surrounded 
by new buildings. The best vegetable 
growing areas are being sold for the 
Seaway Industrial Expansion. 

Young men are assuming responsi- 
bilities of leadership in Ontario grow- 
er organizations. Young men such as 
George Gibson in Toronto, Jerry 
Long of London, and Tom Scott of 
Leamington are heading their local 
grower groups. 

Thousands of baskets of Cleveland- 
grown tomatoes change hands in De- 
troit’s huge food terminal. Harry 
Becker’s outlet there was of great in- 
terest to the Cleveland shippers. 

Canadian vegetable growers re- 
turned the visit of Ohioans by attend- 
ing Greenhouse Vegetable Day at 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, on May 7. The next 
day they toured Cleveland green- 
houses and a co-operative packing 
plant. Encouragement was given to 
the Leamington growers by I. J. 
Kusse, veteran Cleveland grower and 
a founder of the packing company. 
He told them the greenhouse indus- 
try began here before the turn of the 
century. The packing plant has had 
a slow but successful growth for over 
25 years.—Fred K. Buscher, Cuya- 
hoga County Agr’l Agent, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FARM LABOR 
(Continued from page 28) 


established by law or public policy.” 

Would this provision, for example, 
mean that a farmer would have to 
employ any person referred to him, 
even if this meant mixing up racial 
groups in any farm labor camp? Does 
this mean that it would be discrim- 
inatory if a farmer refused to employ 
a union-organized crew referred to 
him by the employment service ° 

The most obnoxious thing about 
the proposed regulations is not so 
much what is in them, but the tact 
that they are so vague and ambiguous. 
No farmer will be able to know how 
they are to be applied to him until 
some official of the Department of 
Labor tells him, and when he is t iid, 
that will be the law so far as he 1s 
concerned, and there is no appea: €xX- 
cept to higher officials in the same 
agency. 

It is the position of Farm Bureau 
that this reach for power by selt- 
righteous bureaucrats of the Depart- 
ment of Labor must be thrown back. 


A late report brings information that the At- 
torney General of the United States will rule on 
whether or not the Labor Department can regu 
late farm labor under the Wagner-Peyser \ct 
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= F Name your angle! 


“rrounded § Outstanding Success 
- Vegetable 


Id for the HIMET, a systemic insecticide 
01 which has scored outstanding suc- 
‘responsi. fg cess in controlling the potato leaf- 
ITiO grow hopper, has been approved for use on 
5 y é 

nN such as this crop. 

to, Jerry Dr. J. P. Sleesman, who tested the 
1 Scott of chemica! for three seasons at Ohio 
heir local —— 


"SPUD GUN’ SALES SOAR 


, of "Spud Guns,"’ which shoot potato pellets, 
| veland- Allee for about 12 million pounds of po- 
ds in De- totoes. Nearly 2 million of the guns were sold at 
1 Harry a recent New York toy show, report manufac- 
Tain | 
pers ° ~ . “ ° 
e oi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
‘TS be : ~ 
oll - Wooster, reports that Food and Drug 
"D. — Administration has granted permis- 
sae - sion for the manufacturer, American 
Th. _ Cyanamid Company, to release Thi- 
> -t ? . > 
. oo met to the public for potato produc- 
é; ae tion. Thimet is the first systemic 
i ing vegetable insecticide to be granted 
8 L 1 approval by the federal government. 
area Use of Thimet also has increased 
tebe vields by 100%, says Sleesman. The 
( " ; ¢ 7 “ 
” ia systemic is placed in the furrow at 
e indus- Beene t : , 26 7 : 
= ofa te at “ -_ of ral ngon ae Make sure you get a pump engineered 
ne 10% granular formulation per . : . 
has had a oe I : to your capacity and installation re- 
~~ Although Sleesman obtained out- quirements—invest in Fairbanks- 
‘a ae standing control of the leafhopper | §glye your irrigation Morse propeller pumps for your low to 
CUCIGRE, with Thimet, adult flea beetles re- 3 z moderate head jobs. Your Fairbanks- 
= somewhat _ age es drainage, and flood control Morse or Pomona Dealer and your 
ever, dramatic results were obtainec : ° . . 
when Thimet and dieldrin were com- problems with F-M F-M Field Engineer will work together 
, to do the job right—regardless of spe- 
bined P 
“a ; ropeller Pumps... backed sas 
Unlike most chemicals which re- P P cialized requirements. 
policy.” main at or near the surface of the by expert engineering and F-M Propeller Pumps feature rotative 
xample, plant tissues, a systemic insecticide , . ae ; . 
have to such as Thimet enters and actually F-M cost-cutting quality speeds permitting direct connection to 
to him, becomes a part of the plant tissues. low-cost drivers. Capacities to 800,000 
> racial gal. per min., pressures to 125 ft., sizes 
»? Does oe . 8 through 152 in. Investigate now. 
liscrim- lrrigating for Profit & 
a SOME growers fail to make top 
ered use of irrigation because they do @) FAIRBANKS: ORSE 
ee: not use enough seed and fertilizer, = e worth remembering when you want the BEST 
about ff point out C. R. Hoglund and E. H. aoe . 
a Kidder, Michigan State University. PUMPS « ELECTRIC MOTORS « DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES » LOCOMOTIVES 
ne tact _As an example, the two scientists SCALES *« COMPRESSORS « GENERATORS « MAGNETOS « HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
iguous. cite a southern Michigan potato grow- 
w how er w 3S vii 5 
“ti st who uses very little more seed and | [Tomato PLANTS CABBAGE PLANTS 
1 unt lertilizer than he did before irrigat- Virginia State Inspected 
ent of ing. His potato yields have increased the Best ‘this year—use plants icon cer Prony: Core PL ACO 
ca @ > kT ed seed. 
s told, | by only 40 bushels per acre. The per- | | Sastess:sSeeccet, sustineces neste Yao 
_ he is acre costs of owning and operating an | | 7°” Wefte'or teiepnone for catalogue and prices ACTIVATED HORMONE 
“al €X- Itrigation system add up to more than J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 


LOgan 23546 Franklin, Virginia A blossom set with added features for Tomatoes, 


same ‘Virginia’s Oldest and Largest Growers 
Strawberries; Cucumbers, Lima Beans. Greatly 


However, a study of tw s of i ion—hi 
ee yo two groups 0 increases production—higher percentage of first 
yureau successful potato growers in Mont- rom ON SCA RE CRO w quality fruit that keeps longer—better. 

selt- calm County shows that the irrigators Uses carbide or acet- ~~] al Developed by Dr. Emmert of the University of 
nart- W i 2 > ylene. No pilot. Retails Kentucky as reported in American Vegetable 
epa ere using 25% more seed and 60% $59.50. Distributorships , Grower, Farm Journal, Newspapers, etc. Pat- 


and dealerships available. 3 ented by Kentucky Research Foundation. 
Stocks in San Francisco, ; eats 


back. more fertilizer per acre than the non- 


the At- irigators. Yields were 132 bushels Wow Oriosns & Beltimers. : 
pee a it PLACO 
rule 0 ore per acre when the potatoes were 244 California Street Box 1389 Lexington, Ky. 


n regu- 


\ct itrigated. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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SANDPROOF BEARING 
Buckner's GDG Bearing* is the 
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1959 officers. Left to right, front row: William Monfort, Jr., president, Georgia; Ralph Harper ° ay 
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ad bath tp 0b8 belies te 0 tek nn Green, S.C., Richard Juhi, Colorado, Peter Ochs, New York, and William Lorenz, !Ilinois. has recently c 
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MPG. CO., INC. Trip to USDA Agricultural Research Service, Beltsville, product of th 


and career panel discussion to highlight 25th meeting 2 million pow 


boxed, and qt 
The acdditic 


Read the advertisements and remember advertisers LABORATE plans are being for- _ tion. Tentative plans call for a tour of mer freezing 
will be glad to send you catalogs, specifications, and 


. = . : . . ay r 304 
prices. Be sure to say you saw it in AMERICAN mulated to make the 25th anni- points of interest in and around day by o- 


VEGETABLE GROWER. ; oie < “ . a Spalding, < 
versary convention of National Junior Washington on December 7. A be- Pi as t 


Vegetable Growers Association an  hind-the-scenes visit to USDA Agri- of Georgia | 
GENUINE AS LOW AS outstanding event. The dates are cultural Research Service, Beltsville, periment 
: 1¢ $Q. FT. December 6 to 10, with convention Md., combined with a tour of \nnap- Sahu 
headquarters at Hotel Roosevelt, olis is scheduled for December 8. anihiracnose 
Washington, D. C. Leading Washington personalities resistant to s 
The nation’s capitol is a logical will participate in a panel discussion It is late- 
: choice for this milestone event; it of- on various phases of career oppor- = ae 
A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting fers a wealth of historical, educa-__— tunities in the fields of horticulture but is usually 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black tional, and scenic possibilities for the and agriculture which will highlight a thin, tough 


SENNA: eeteteeuntd euaieetadtheens tiudilliaaaael more than 500 boys and girls expected the Career Breakfast on December 9. ie Geers 
cations. Durable nexpensive. The Best Polyethylene Sheeting a i 
Money Can Buy. Made by Warp Bros.. Chicago Si, Il Estab. 1904 to attend the meeting. On December 9 also, the prelim- i. hee 
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5 Gouge (005) dg Sa LF 18 OR GT ie first meeting was held in Hartford, ing day. In addition, the National a total of 50: 


Conn., on August 22, 1935, with 74 Judging, Grading, and Identification Crop Report 

boys and girls from Massachusetts, Contest is reserved for the last day. weather conc 

Connecticut, and New York partici- Awards and recognitions will be pre- I’. Stephens. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


in this country, but Wisconsin plant pathol- 
ogists are checking a similar type of 
internal browning of potato tubers found 
in Indiana and Washington to see if it 
js caused by the same virus. Ma 
Should the disease appear in Wisconsin, 
seed potatoes from infected fields could not 
be certified, according to R. H. Larson 
and C. H. Walkinshaw, who are conducting 
research on the disease. Florida Sebago 
potatoes infected with the virus show 
marked brown, sjightly sunken rings or 
line patterns, as well as shallow, irregular 
corky depressions, with brown dead tissue 
underneath these outside features. Peppers 
also are infected with the virus when 
grown i: virus-infected soils, 


Processing Plant Expands 


GEORGiA—Southern Frozen Foods, Inc., 
has recently completed an extension of its 
Montezuma plant which will house spe- 
cial equipment for the processing of green 
beans. !t will also be used for process- 
ing peaches and sweetpotatoes. 

Although green beans have not been a 
product of this plant, it is expected that 
2 million pounds or more will be snapped, 
boxed, and quick frozen in 1959. 

The addition has upped the plant’s for- 
mer freezing capacity of 200,000 pounds a 
day by 30%. 

Spalding, a new small-fruited water- 
melon, has been released by University 
of Georgia Experiment Station at Ex- 
periment 

Classified as an icebox melon, this 
fruit is of high quality and resists wilt, 
anthracnose and pimples, and is highly 
resistant to sunburn. 

It is late-maturing and shows some 
hollow heart. The fruit is round and 
varies in weight from 10 to 25 pounds, 
but is usually less than 15 pounds. It has 
a thin, tough rind, dark green color, and 
is very sweet. 

The Georgia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation has added Garrisonian water- 
melon and Earlysweet sweetpotato to its 
list of certified seed. 

The state’s watermelon crop will be 
decreased by 13,000 acres this year with 
a total of 50,000 acres being planted. The 
Crop Reporting Service gave unfavorable 
weather conditions as the cause. Pauline 
T. Stephens. 


Defoliating Tomatoes 

CALIFORNIA—Points for and against 
defoliating tomatoes are given by G. E. 
May, Stanislaus County farm advisor. For: 
1) Increased pick due to better visibility. 
Under heavy vine conditions late in the 
fall, as much as 2 tons per acre more fruit 
have been picked in the dessicated area. 
2) Mold decrease, 3) Improved color. 
4) Faster drying of fields. Against: 1) No 
greater rapidity of fruit ripening. Ripening 
is influenced largely by average hourly 
temperatures rather than sunlight intensity 
of maximum and minimum daily temper- 
atures. 2) More shriveled fruit. A bright, 
hot day can easily cause fruit to sunburn 
even when plants have not been defoliated. 


Another Produce Market 


NORTH CAROLINA — Farm Fresh 
Foods, Inc., of Gatesville, differs little 
from the average produce market, with 
one big exception. Vegetables are hydro- 
cooled and packaged before shipment. 
Located in Gates County in the north- 
astern part of the state, the new market 
Was opened this month. Main crops 
handled at the market include snap and 
butter beans, sweet corn, peppers, sweet- 
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PROFITABLE 
Roadside Marketing 


By R. B. Donaldson and W. F. Johnstone 


A practical handbook for the successful opera- 
tion of a roadside market, based on many 
years’ study of “‘on-the-farm’’ marketing in all 
arts of the country. It covers building stands, 
andling and storing produce, packaging, pric- 
ing, and advertising, and is illustrated with 
plans, charts, photographs, and drawings. 


142 pages 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


@ Ali you have to do is attach 
the Hardie 2-fan Jetaire Row 
Crop attachment to the frame 
of any sprayer. It comes com- 
plete with a heavy duty air 
cooled engine and controls. 


@ Covers 14 to 20 rows of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, etc. with a 
controlled blanket of mist. 
Sprays 100 to 120 acres per 
day. 

@ High velocity air—15,000 cfm 
—from two, 26 inch axial flow 
fans puts the spray where you 
want it, regardless of wind. 


HARDIE 


PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT/ 


* SOLO AND SERVICED 


OUR 61st YEAR 
1898-1959 


WATCH FOR THE 
JULY DIRECTORY ISSUE 


The only Buyer’s Guide available -to 
the commercial grower. A_ quick, 
positive reference for chemicals, 
equipment for harvesting, planting, 
packaging, storage, etc. You will 
want to keep this issue as a buying 
reference. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


YOU CAN 


OW- 
MAKE YOUR OWN 


ROW CROP SPRAYER 


ASK YOUR 
ates 


rT Tae, 
LITERATURE 


@ Air discharge opening rotates 
through 220 degrees, giving 
absolute direction control and 
complete coverage on any 
kind of ground. You can spray 
wherever crops can grow. 


@ Easy reach controls at tractor 
seat. 


@ Adjustable air outlet in dis- 
charge housing provides con- 
trol of air on plants close to 
sprayer. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company, Dept.-AV 


Division of Vulcan Iron Works 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Please Send Me 

(CD Jetaire literature (C0 Have Salesman call 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 


CITY 
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Nee 
CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


A eee 


June 10—Pennsylvania Potato Industries, Inc., 
annual stockholders meeting, Potato City Hotel 
near Coudersport.—Don M. Cresswell, Penna. 
Potato Growers, Harrisburg. ; ; 

June 11-13—Idaho Grower-Shippers Associa- 
tion Inc., annual meeting, Sun Valley, Idaho.— 
Association headquarters, P. O. Box 1100, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. . 

June 17——Annual Field Day, Truck Crops Ex- 
periment Station, Crystal Springs, Miss. : 

June 17—Truck Crops Experiment Station 
field day, Crystal Springs, Miss.—Chesley Hines, 
Extension Hort., State College. 

July 7-9—10th Annual Fertilizer conference of 
Pacific Northwest, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 
Jash. 

Wealy 20-22—10th Annual Potato Utilization 
conferenc Idaho Falls, Idaho.—George 7 

Woodbury, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

July 30--Orchard and Field Crops Day, Ma- 
honing County Experiment Farm, Canfield, O. 

Aug. 6—Empire State Potato Club Summer 
Field Day, Allen Acres, Waterville, N. Y.— 
Frederick P. Howe, Program Chairman, Bouck- 
ri »- 
os ag ae American Institute of Cooperation 
3ist annual summer session, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana.—G. J. Jordan, Dept. of Agricul- 
tural Economies, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Aug. 11-12—Ohio Pesticide Institute, Ohio Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station, Wooster. 

Aug. 12-16 Potato Association of America 
43rd annual meeting, University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, N.B., Canada. In charge of 
reservations: Mrs. M. E. MacGillivray, P.O. 
Box 230, Fredericton, N.B. 

Aug. 17-21—Annual Farm and Home Week, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C.- 
Thos. W. Morgan, Gen. Chairman, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson. 

Aug. 22—Maine Vegetable Growers field day, 
Highmoor Farm, Monmouth, Me. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 26—A European Holiday for 
Horticulturists, including visits to greenhouse 
areas in England and Holland during seven- 
country tour.—Under leadership of Harold S. 
Ward (retired Cuyahoga County, Ohio, agricul- 
tural agent), 7393 Nethersole Dr., Cleveland 30, 
Ohio. 

Aug. 27—Sweet Corn Day, Northwest Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 

Aug. 27-30—American Society for Horticul- 
tural Sciences tour through southeastern Penn- 
sylvania including visits to vegetable farms, 
greenhouses, mushroom houses. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3—-American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences and member biological societies, 
including American Society for Horticultural 
Science annual meetings, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park—R. Larson, 
Chairman, Penn. State Univ., University Park. 

Sept. 13-16—Produce Packaging Association 
9th annual convention and exposition, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.—Robert L. Carey, Exec. 
See’y, South College Ave., Newark, Del. 

Sept. 14-16—United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association annual merchandising and market- 
ing conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl.— 
Association headquarters, 777 14th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Sept. 14-16—Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers meeting, Hotel Statler 
Hilton, Dallas.—Austin E. Anson, Exec. Vice- 
Pres., 306 East Jackson, Harlingen. 

_Sept. 23-25—Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation meeting, Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach.—Joffre C. David, Sec’y-Treas., Orlando. 

Oct. 4-7—National Association of Marketing 
Officials annual convention, Asheville, N.C., and 
Atlanta, Ga—Wm. A. Wunsch, Pres., State 
College, N.M. 

Oct. 21-23—National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association 26th annual meeting, French Lick- 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind.—Lea b 
Hitechner, Exec. Sec’y, 1145 19th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Oct. 27-29—Western Growers Association 
meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—Frank E. Castiglione, Sec’y, 3091 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 

Nov. 12—Washington State Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives annual meeting, Hotel Chinook, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Nov. 19—New Jersey Marketing Institute an- 
nual meeting, Princeton.—Tunis Denise, Freehold, 
Pres., New Jersey Agricultural Society. 

Dec. 6-10—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Grant Snyder, National Chairman, 
— Hall, University of Massachusetts, Am- 

Dec. 7-10—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America annual convention, Dennis and Shel- 
burne Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J.—Mrs. Mary 
Hays, Acting Exec. Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th 
4 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 


—- 25-30—New Jersey Farmers Week, Tren- 
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SPRAYS 60-FT, 
SWATH 

of row crops, with 210° rote- 
tion of head on either side. 
Rotary Spra-Blast, made by the 
Oliver Corp., Chicago, Ill., is 
powered by a 37-hp VG4D 4-cyl 
Wisconsin engine 


g, 


HARVESTS CROPS 
and spreads vines for compost- 
fertilizer. Green pea and lima 
bean combine, made by Scott 
Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio, pro- 
cesses up to six acres per day. 
Unit is powered by a VG4D 
Wisconsin engine. 


Always ready to go for pest control or harvesting 


WISCONSIN-POWERED 


Pests and weather wait for no man! 
That’s why you should insist upon 
Wisconsin-powered equipment to pro- 
tect yourself against an unexpected 
power failure that can wipe out your 
erop and profit. 

Wisconsin engines give you depend- 
able, ready-to-go power when you 
need it! They start fast and work 
steadily when it’s subzero cold or 
140°F hot. And they respond with 
extra load-lugging power to prevent 
stalling when sudden shock loads make 
the going rough. 


These work-brute engines offer such 
long-life features as tapered roller bear- 
ings on both ends of the drop-forged 
steel crankshaft; positive gear-driven 
lubrication; weather-sealed outside 
magneto with impulse coupling; and a 
large-capacity cooling fan. Air-cooling 
rids you of summer dry-ups and win- 
ter freeze-ups, clogged radiators, fan 
belts, anti-freeze, and other problems 
common with water-cooled engines. 


Protect your crop and profit with 
Wisconsin-powered equipment. Write 
for Bulletin S-237 covering the entire 
Wisconsin line of engines—3 to 56 hp. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


Protect Your Crops 


with the spray materials 
approved by state and 
leading grower trials for 


Insect -Mite - Disease- 
Weed Control 


Ask for Commerical Growers 
Complete Chemical Price List 


Dept. VG Canton 2, Ohio 


A9-6334 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 


of SPRAYING and DUSTING 
with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 
BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 
gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
TRACTOR MODELS: 6-36 HP. 
For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
316 Bloomfield Ave. NUTLEY 10, N.J. 









Do YOUR Friends 
a Good Turn... 
FREE! 


You like to do your friends in the 
vegetable business a “Good Turn”. 
So just fill in the names and ad- 
dresses of some of your vegetable 
growing friends in the space below 
and we will gladly mail them FREE 
a copy of AMERICAN VEGETA- 
BLE GROWER with your compli- 
ments. Absolutely no _ obligation, 
absolutely no charge to them or to 





AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Yes—I agree it’s nice to do “good 
turns” to friends. So please mail a free 
copy of AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER with my compliments to the 
persons listed below. 
















If possible send the June, 1959 issue 
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AIR-BLAST SPRAYERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


disease conditions as severe as any the 
tomato grower is likely to encounter 
under Ohio conditions. 

A count made of the fruits de- 
stroyed by late blight one week be- 
fore and at the time of the first pick- 
ing on August 28 showed that very 
good control of late-blight fruit rot 
was being obtained with all combina- 
tions of gallonage and pressure and 
with both types of application (air- 
blast and fixed-boom). 

At the 40-gallon rate the larger 
spray droplets formed at 60 psi did 
as well as the smaller ones that re- 
sulted from a _ relief-valve-pressure 
setting-of 300 pounds. Also, there was 
very little difference in the degree of 
disease control obtained by the use 
of 10, 20, and 40 gallons of spray 
formulation per acre. It should, of 
course, be understood that the con- 
centration of the spray formulations 
was varied in such a way that 3 
pounds of maneb were always applied 
to an acre of tomatoes, regardless of 
the volume of water used to spray that 
acre, 

In these preliminary counts the per- 
centage of disease control, calculated 
on the basis of the number of dis- 
eased fruits in the untreated check 
plots, for the air-blast sprayer varied 
from 98.6 to 99.2, compared to an 
average of 98.8% with the fixed- 
boom hydraulic sprayer. In other 
words, an average of 270 rotted fruits 
in each 70 feet of untreated check 
row was reduced to an average of 
only three or four in the same length 
of the differently sprayed rows. 

However, it was with the variation 
in disease control in the different rows 
of the 12-row air-blast swath (the 
swath pattern of disease control) that 
we were primarily concerned. 

In the data representing the whole 
season, the average percentage of the 
diseased fruits picked from each row 
of the four 12-row swaths treated 
with the air-blast sprayer and num- 
bered from 1 to 12 in a north to south 
direction across the swaths, was: 
Row 1) 0.54, 2) 0.92, 3) 1.22, 4) 
1.30, 5) 1.34, 6) 2.49, 7) 2.65, 8) 
2.22, 9) 1.82, 10) 1.46, 11) 0.74, and 
12) 0.42. The corresponding aver- 
age percentage value for the rows 
sprayed with a fixed boom was 1.2, 
and for the unsprayed check rows 
the average percentage of fruits af- 
fected by late blight was 73.7. 

Rows 1 and 12 were those under 
the sprayer as it was driven up one 
side of the swath and back on the 
other while the in-between rows were 
being sprayed. The disease control on 
rows 1 and 12 under the sprayer, and 
on rows 2 and 11 which were next to 


the sprayer, was better than vith the 
fixed boom, but for all other rows jp 
the swath the control was somewhat 
less. The average for rows 3 and 1 
was 1.34% ; for rows 4 and 9, 1.52. 
for numbers 5 and 8, 1.78; and for 
the two center rows of the swath (6 
and 7), 2.57. 

These percentage values demon- 
strate the decrease in control that oc- 


curred as the distance from the 
sprayer outlet increased (up to 36 
feet), with about three times as many 


diseased fruits in the center rows of 
the swath as in those next to the 
sprayer. Although this disease per- 
centage of 2.57 was about twice as 
great as that for the fixed boom 
sprayer, it still represented 96.5% 
control compared with the untreated 
check. 
However, 


the 


increase of about 





Experimental air-blast sprayer used on tomatoes 
in 1958 at Ohio station's test farm at Hoyftville. 


50% in the amount of disease present 
as the distance from the sprayer outlet 
increased from 21 to 27 feet (rows 5 
and 8 versus rows 6 and 7) indi- 
cated that the swath width over which 
disease control would be satisfactory 
might not be much more than the 36 
feet used in this experiment. 

The degree of control of anthrac- 
nose fruit rot by the four different 
air-blast treatments varied but little, 
from 2.16% for the 10-gallon appli- 
cation to 2.70 when 20 gallons of 
spray were used. Since 12.30% of 
the fruits that escaped late blig/t in- 
fection in the untreated check were 
affected by anthracnose, the average 
percentage of control for the four 


air-blast treatments was 81%, which 
is about as good as is ever obtained, 
even by fixed-boom hydraulic «ppli- 
cations. In this instance the average 
percentage of anthracnose-discased 
fruits in the fixed-boom plot wa: 2.44, 
or slightly greater than the average 


for the air-blast treatments. 
When the percentage of fruits m- 
fected by anthracnose on the dif‘erent 
rows of the 12-row swath was aver- 
aged for the four air-blast treat: ents, 
it was found that 5 of the 12 rows 
had fewer affected fruits than were 
present in the average row sprayed 
with the standard hydraulic applica- 
tion of 160 gallons at 300 psi. 
Thus, because of the degree and 
character of the control of late blight 
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and anthracnose fruit rots in this ex- 
periment, and under weather condi- 
tions that were very favorable to the 
development of late blight, it seems 
afe to assume that an _air-blast 
raver properly used to apply a suit- 
able fungicide is as capable of giving 
, satisfactory degree of: control of 
most row-crop diseases as is one of 
the more thoroughly tested fixed- 
boom types. 

However, the implications of the 
phrase “properly used” must be care- 
fully considered. This means that the 
following precautions should be ob- 
served: |) The sprayer should not 
he operated during periods when the 
wind velocity is much in excess of 8 
or 10 miles per hour. 2) The use of an 
excessively wide swath (distance be- 
tween driveways) should be avoided. 
3) The spray material should not 
be applic:| below the minimum gallon- 
ave and pressure for good foliage 
and/or iruit coverage. 4) The inter- 
val between spray applications should 
be short enough to insure, insofar 
as possible, the constant protection of 
old and new foliage against infection 
by whatever diseases the plants may 
be susceptible. Tue Enp. 


HE RETAILS 
(Continued from page 12) 


ated push-type garden tractor his 
most useful implement. A small rid- 
ing tractor is used for cultivating 
and their large tractor is used mainly 
for plowing and seedbed preparation. 

Picking the produce remains a 
hackbreaking and tedious task on the 
DeNolf farm. “They'll never invent 
machines to pick every type of crop 
on a vegetable farm,’’ DeNolf com- 
mented. ‘We can’t even trust hired 
help to pick our beans.” . 

Actually, the devastating 1951 
flood in the Kansas River Valley 
which wiped out practically all of 
their worldly possessions helped force 
the DeNolfs to give up raising crops 
tor the wholesale market. 

At the peak of their vegetable 
growing career, they farmed 50 acres. 
All their produce was sold at the 
wholesale market in Kansas City, Mo. 
Huge crews of migrant workers, 
mostly from Arkansas, were hired to 
pick the crops. The DeNolfs raised 
such a variety and volume of vege- 
tables that they were harvesting and 
marketing almost every month of the 
year. 

However, DeNolf would not trade 
his roadside market for any new 
Wholesale venture. He is cutting 
down wisely on his farming activities, 
but has no thought of retiring. Now 
64, he intends to remain a gardener 
the rest of his life. Tue Enp. 
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New O-HI-Stack Basket gives you Safer storage 
and shipment...at no extra cost! 


8 Qts. O-Hi-Stack available 

with or without vent holes 
set-up, choice of wood or 
wire handles. Stock or custom 
2-color designs build brand 
preference. Colored board at 
slight extra cost. 


As another example of Planned 
Packaging, new corner post con- 
struction of this double-wall 
corrugated basket greatly in- 
creases stacking strength for ex- 


tra fruit and vegetable protection. For free samples write to atten- 


You get the same fast, easy tion of Produce Sales Division. 


Planned Packaging moves produce 


OB The Ohio Boxboard Company 
co. Rittman, Ohio 


PLANTS 


Fairbanks Containers, Inc., Middletown, Ohio 


Containers 
Cartons 
Paperboard 


eeeceee 


The Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio 

The Ohio Boxboard Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Champion Containers, Inc., Plymouth, Michigan 

Western Containers, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. The Ohio Boxboard Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
The Ohio Boxboard Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


ONE TIME PEAT POTS 


PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more 
anyplace within U.S.A., excluding Alaska 


i cs. Standard wt. Azalea wt. 


Better, Sturdier, Peat Pots 
” s00te 2,000  500$29.25M 324 $28.75M 32¢ 
2,500to 9,500 $26.75M $26.25M 


ay. 
i ‘ 3 in Square Round 


4. 1,000to 9,000 1,000 $18.25M 374 $13.25M 25¢ 
“ 10,000 to 49,000 $17.00M —$12.25M 


21, in. Square Round 
2,000 to 18,000 2,000$11.00M 364 $ 7.25M 29¥ 
20,080 to 74,000 $10.25M $ 6.75M 


13, in. Square 
2,500 to 17,500 2,500$ 7.00M 284 
20,000 to 72.500 $ 6.50M 


NEW!!! Lower Cost 


5 3a. Square 
1,00u to 9,000 1,000$14.50M 34¥ 
10,000 to 49,000 $13.25M 


21/4 in. Square 
2,500 to 17,500 2,500 $ 7.50M 32% 
20,000 to 72,500 $ 7.00M 


Write for volume and 106 pk. prices. 
Visqueen Polyethylene Film 


12’x200’ 002 Gauge Clear . ...... ...$15.66 
3’x 100° Gauge Clear ... .. 428 
10’x100° Gauge Black and Clear 13.13 
20’x 100’ Gauge Black and Clear 25.77 
32’x 100’ Gauge Black and Clear 40.93 
1'x300’ Gauge 6.18 
10’x100’ Gauge Black and Clear .19.46 
4’x1,000' .0015 Gauge Black Only ... .. 16’x 100° q Gauge Black and Clear 30.84 
4’ 2°x200’ .002 Gauge Clear As 5.77 32’x100’ J Gauge Black and Clear 61.18 


Order now and write Department A for free literature 


THE DAO CORPORATION A Lb 


THINLINE 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS 


Made from the finest horticultural peat moss 
with nutrients added which are released 
slowly to insure sturdy, healthy growth. 


A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; 
cold frames; fumigating soil; covers for silage 
pits, hay stacks, machinery, equipment, supplies; 
enclose work areas; vapor and moisture seal in 
building construction and cement work; flashing. 


3’x1,000’  .0015 Gauge Black Only 

































Air-Carrier Sprayers 


Florida growers tell me that air- 
carrier sprayers make spraying easier, 
quicker, safer, and give better control. 
Compaction is avoided, and the need 


New 
for You 


your profits. Write Medical Service 
Corp., 130 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


12, Ill. Dealer territories are available, 


and don’t forget to mention AMERI- 


CAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 


A Broan Hood 


We are building a grower house 
=_ = which we hope will help you in any 
hour and a half,” says Bob Sickles, building plans you might have. We 
of New Jersey. The new Besler row have started this project because of 
crop air-blast sprayer is something the many letters from our readers 
you should know more about. Write asking for help. One of the first prod- 
lim Colvin, Besler Corp., 4053 Har- ucts we selected for the house was 
lan St., Emeryville 8, Calif., and he 
will send you facts and figures. 


to fill the spray tank as on conven- 
tional models is drastically reduced. 
“It’s possible to spray 20 acres in one 


100 Cu. Yds. Per Hour 


A wonderful new power soil shred- 
der for the commercial grower does a 
remarkable job of processing dirt, 
peat, or clay. The new machine does 
the work on a commercial basis. The 
material is perfectly shredded by the 
patented Lindig dual rotor assembly. 





a Broan kitchen range hood and fan 
assembly. After looking over the units 
available, we were convinced that 
Broan equipment offered more value 
and quality than anything else on the 
market. 

The Broan hood and twin blowers 
are of heavy gauge steel construction 
for rigidity and performance. All 
exposed seams are “Heliarc’’ welded 
to give the appearance of one-piece 
construction. The blower gives maxi- 
mum air delivery with whisper-quiet 
operation. Push button controls are 
conveniently mounted on the front of 
the hood (built in and pre-wired), 
and the twin lights are concealed un- 
tires, the machine is easily maneuver- der the hood to eliminate glare. Of 
able. Write Frank Lindig, Lindig special interest to the housewife: the 





Special design allows non-shredding 
materials such as rocks to pass 
through without damage to the shred- 
ding hammers. Mounted on pneumatic 


system. 


Glasslined Hydrocooler 


advantages of hydrocooling in real- 
izing higher quality and higher prices 


hydrocoolers have often said to me, 





“I wish the equipment were rust-free 
and that there were some way of lin- 
ing the machines.”’ Now there is. The 
linings are made of Fiberglas, molten 
glass spun into threads and then 


Greenhouse Cooling IR 


Two nights ago at a meeting sey. 
eral Cleveland greenhouse grower, 
were talking about greenhouse coq) 
ing. Some of the big “glass” 
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growers were quite interested in thy 
new, grower-designed fan _ picture 
above. The fans suck air through wet, 
fibrous pads and have cooled som 
greenhouses by as much as 30° dur- 
ing hot summer days. You should 
be aware of this new development, 
and if you will write Norman Augs- 
burger, Acme Engineering and Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Muskogee, Okla, 
he will send their new pamphlet 
Floral Breese, which describes the 


Many growers have learned the 


for their produce. Growers who own 















Mfg. Co., 1875 W. County Rd. C, fan is easy to clean and disassembles 
St. Paul 13, Minn. in 30 seconds. Beveled corners allow 
full opening of adjacent cabinet doors. 
The hood comes in three finishes; 
white enamel, coppertone, and stain- 
less steel, and in either modern or 
Colonial style. 

If you are building this spring or 
summer be sure to get full details on 
Broan equipment, which includes 
kitchen range hoods, fans of all kinds, 
and electric heaters. Write O. H. 
Scheibe, Broan Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Wis. 
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woven into cloth. The glass cioth 1s 
then impregnated with a plastic resin 
and chemically bonded to the :nterior 
of all Clarksville Hydrocoole:s. You 
will want full information on t! is new 
process. Write Jack M. Cline, Clarks- 
ville Machine Works, 1706 W. Wherry 
St., Clarksville, Ark. 
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Z. I. P. 


Growers out in the Midwest are re- 
porting excellent control of rabbits 
with a new repellent called Z.1.P. 
The chemical is safe to use on tender 
vegetables, although it should not be 
spread on plants after the fruiting 
period. Z.I.P. is available to our read- 
ers in quarts and gallons. Fool Brer 
Rabbit this spring; don’t let him eat 


When writing advertisers please mention 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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IRRIGATION 


(Continued from page 11) 
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tion decreased the early yield but 
significantly increased the late and 
total yield of marketable fruit. 

Blossom-end rot, or dry rot, of 
tomatoes can be almost completely 
controlled by proper irrigation, re- 
sulting in a profitable crop instead of 
a crop failure. In 1948, for example, 
irrigate tomatoes on the Mort 
Adams Farm at Sodus averaged only 
0.2 fruit per plant showing blossom- 
end rot, as compared to 5 fruits per 
plant 071 nonirrigated plots. Similar 
results were obtained on the Fowler 
Bros. Farm at Walcott in 1949, and 
on plots at Geneva in 1954. 

Many problems are encountered in 
vegetable irrigation. In the first place, 
too few systems have been designed 
by well-trained irrigation engineers. 
Usually the grower purchases a small 
system and then decides to enlarge it. 
The pump is too small, the pipe is 
too small, and too much power is lost 
in friction. 

Sometimes knowledge of soil in- 
filtration or water intake rates is 
inadequate so that the system applies 
water faster than the soil can absorb 
it. This results in loss of water from 
runoff and also in serious soil erosion. 

Likewise, droplet size is often too 
large due to large sprinklers and/or 
low pressure. These large drops cause 
a severe impact when they hit the 
surface of the soil, causing breakdown 
of soil aggregates, sealing of pores on 
the surface, and reducing intake rates. 
These soils crust badly when they 
dry. 

Wind seriously affects distribution 
patterns and best results are obtained 
by irrigating at night. Sprinkler 
spacing should be adjusted to give as 
uniform coverage as possible. This 
is particularly true when soluble 
fertilizer is applied through the irri- 
gation system. These fertilizers will 
he applied as uniformly as is the 
irrigation water—no better, and no 
worse. 

Once a grower purchases an irri- 
gation system he will find many cases 
where he may use it for situations 
other than correction of soil water 
deficits : 

1) Newly set transplants, such as 
pepper, tomato, celery, have injured 
root systems. Irrigation immediately 
after transplanting allows them to 
recover more rapidly, even though 
available *water in the soil may be 
adequate for established plants. Jonas 
Haseley, of Sanborn, N.Y., says, “a 
sprinkle right after planting saves 
every celery plant.” 
_ 2) Certain weed control chem- 
cals may be applied to some crops 
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WEIGH THESE POINTS 
BEFORE YOU BUY---- 


COMPARE — Gorman-Rupp pumps with all 
other makes and their performance under field 
conditions... 

EXCLUSIVE! — Gorman-Rupp Firsts! .. . 

¥ CHECK VALVE (lever control) — Standard equip- 
ment on pump discharge. No gate valve 
needed. Valve threaded to receive 6” pipe. 

% WEAR RING — Renewable, surrounds impeller 
eye. 

© %& SHAFT SEAL — Located on suction side under 
: vacuum. Lubricated by compression grease 
cup. 

* END PLATE — Removable, gives easy accessi- 
bility to impeller and shaft seal without 
disturbing pipe connections. 

And! with Gorman-Rupp you get a complete 
irrigation pump package: pump, engine, ex- 
haust priming device, strainer —ready to work. 


GORMAN-RUPP IRRIGATION PUMPS 


GORMAN-RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY e@ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


When writing advertisers YELLOW DEVIL MODEL "45" 


please mention n : 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER Sheet Mulch Laying Machine 


SAFER! SURERI! 
Feeds plants 


Fritted Trace Elements 
all season 


< a4 
ee: 
If you have ever tried to lay sheet 
hand, you know you need this machine. 
Send for prices and descriptive circular. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
THE ENGINE PARTS MFG. CO. 
1360 West 9th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Provides essential iron, boron, manganese, zinc, 
copper and molybdenum in new s/ow-soluble 
form. Won’t leach away. Nontoxic when used as 
directed. More than 2 million pounds used last 
year in premium fertilizers. Try it and prove the 
difference for yourself! Send $2.50 for 5-pound 
bag (or $3.95 for 10 pounds), parcel post prepaid. 


FERRO CORPORATION, 4191 East 56 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


aed sack POLYETHYLENE 


FREIGHT & BLACK 
50M & Over Sq. Fr. 


150 Ibs. 
Per Roll 


mulch by 


* 
or more 2M to 10M Sq. Ft. 


Per Roll 


$ 6.05 
11.33 
16.32 


10M to 25M Sq.Ft. 
1 


Per Rol 


25M to SOM Sa. Fr. 


er Roll 


so” x 200° 
100” x 200° 


$ 5.33 
9.90 
14.26 


$ 5.68 
10.S8 
15.24 


4.04 
5.06 
7.37 
9.54 
41.771 
22.68 


4.56 
s.75 
8.39 
10.92 
13.42 
26.07 


QAWOa0 


311.865 10.63 


Widgths from 6’ x 100° to 40°’ x 100’ in both .004 and .0O6G 
Service Charge of $1.00 per roll under 2,000 sa. ft. of Polyethylene 


-0015—Black Muich— Polyethylene 


3M to 12M Sa. Ft 12M to 25M Sa. Ft. 25M to SOM Sa. Ft. 
Per Roll Per Roll Per Roll 


3° x 1000" $15.90 $i4.ee $14.37 $13.95 
4’ x1000°’ 21.20 19.84 19.16 18.60 


*We ship collect; you deduct freight on 150 Ibs. (net) or more and send bill of lading with remittance 


X. S. SMITH, INC. 


eae, as = LS ie ae ar RED BANK, N. J., U.S.A. 
PHONE — CApito! 2-4600 


10.32 


50M & Over Sa. Ft. 
1 


Per Ro! 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 20¢ a word per month for two-time insertion; 15¢ a word per month for four times or more. CASH WITH 


ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. Copy must be in the 15th of the second month 


receding date of issue. You can use 


our companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, in combination with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, for only 10¢ a word more, 


AGENTS WANTED 
PLACO NEEDS DEALERS FOR ITS ACTI- 
vated Hormones. Everyone that grows a garden 


is a prospect. For particulars, write PLACO, 
Box 1389, Lexington, Ky. 


BOOKS 
BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
ries.”” Raspberries ms strawberries. 84 pages, 


price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 1525 S. 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill 





THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAWBERRIES. 
The layman’s primer, the professional’s reference 
and everyone’s factual guide to more and better 





strawberries. $1.50. AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Box 107, Willoughby, Ohio. 


DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 
LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee. 


TOMATO GROWERS—STILL AVAILABLE 
a few copies of our 1957 edition at special price 
of $1.00. First come, first served. AMERICAN 
TOMATO YEARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, 
New Jersey. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS 
which foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 
and choke irrigation ditches with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure re 
sults. For details write REASOR-HILL COR- 
PORATION, Box 36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ.- 
ing R-H Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, 
grains, cattle or other animals. See your dealer or 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

KILL BITTERWEEDS, WILD ONIONS AND 
dog fennel with R-H Weed Rhap at low cost. Will 
not injure grasses, grains, cattle or other animals. 
Call your dealer or write REASOR-HILL COR- 
PORATION, Box 36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN MONEY AT HOME RAISING FISH- 
worms for us! We buy your crop! Inquire: OAK- 
HAVEN-25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

EARN CASH FROM STRAWBERRY SALES! 
Get our How-To Book on Strawberries that gives 
common sense treatment of the must and must-not 
in strawberry culture. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 
107, Willoughby, Ohio. 

TWO GREENHOUSES AND FLORAL SHOP 


combined. Write CLOKE FLORISTS, Box 371, 
Leavenworth, Washington. 


PALM BEACH COUNTY—TRELLIS_ TO- 
mato farm. 10 acres. Cleared. Equipped. Lease. 
431 Cypress, Lake Park, Florida. Victor 8-2832. 








¥ DWARF APPLE TREES 

WELL BRANCHED YELLOW DELICIOUS 
and Double Red Delicious on genuine East Mall- 
ing No. IX. Rootstocks strong 2-year trees. Rea- 


sonable Prices. SEVEN DWARF NURSERY, 
Box 201, Medford, Ore. 


___ DWARF APPLE UNDERSTOCKS 








OUR QUALITY UNDERSTOCKS. 
Graft them yourself and save over one_ half. 
Special discounts for quantity lots) SEVEN 


DWARFS NURSERY, Box 201, Medford, Ore. 
vs, ENLARGEMENTS 

TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 8 x 10 EN. 
largements from any phote or negative (returned) 
$1.00. PORTRAITCO, A780, Sweetwater, Texas. 











FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. HOES 


between plants and rows, including strawberries. 
Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard in size, yet en- 
tirely different. Patent 2742840. Also tills. Fan- 
tastic offer to first few inquiries. AUTO HOE, 
DePere 8, Wisconsin. 


WOOD LETTERS FOR ATTRACTIVE SIGNS. 
They last for years. Increase business and save 
money. NORTHLAND PRODUCTS, Route 
22282, Rockland 25, Maine. 





USED SPEED SPRAYERS. 36’s AND 40’s, 
late models. Bean 35 G. P. M. trailer units. Bean 
and Hurst blower attachments. N. BUDD SCOTT 
& SON, Inc., Delanco, N. J. L 
NEW AND USED WASHERS, WAXERS, 
sizers, grower and commercial sizes. Successful 
new design metal roller MULTISIZOR for sweet 
potatoes, cukes, vegetables and fruits. C. STAN- 
LEY SHORT, Cheswold, Delaware. 


1953 MODEL 36 JOHN BEAN SPEED SPRAY- 
er, completely rebuilt and repainted, bomber tires. 
Approximately 2600 cubic feet prefab refrigera- 
tor, units available. New and used cider presses. 
MARVIN FAETH SPRAYER CO., Fort Madi- 


son, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—USED JOHN BEAN MODEL 
15RD air crop attachment completely reconditioned. 
Also, several other used sprayers. THE HOL- 
LANDIA SUPPLY COMPANY, Roger C. 
Aukeman, South Vienna, Ohio. 

28 SPEED SPRAYER, 36 SPEED SPRAYER 
Bean 35 PTO sprayer, Bean 35-T, Bean, 14-MT. 
500 gal Myers PTO, Bean Royal 50 and 35 pumps. 
New-used. Bomber tires & tubes. Bargains. 70,000 
new crates. Small grader. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Cory, Ind. 

NEW AND USED ICE CRUSHER SLINGERS 
bought and sold. Tell us your needs. Your com- 
plete source on ice equipment and supplies. Write 
for free catalog. INDEX COUPON AND SUP- 
PLY COMPANY, 612 Indiana Avenue, La Porte, 
Ind. 








HELP WANTED 





WRITERS WANTED: FOR IMMEDIATE 
assignmerts. B.R., 5228 Irvine Avenue, North 
Hollywood, California. 

SEED SALESMAN TO CALL ON THE 


market garden trade in the Mid West. Please 
give references, qualifications, etc. Our men know 
of this ad. Write Box 115, AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OFFERS FROM 
reliable manufacturers for your’ invention? 


Patented, unpatented. HARVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 8A, Cambridge, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOURMONE COMPOST ACTIVATOR TURNS 


garden wastes, manures, sawdust, etc., into com- 
post. Easy and safe to use. 3 oz. trial can $1.00 
(treats approximately 6 tons garden wastes) %4 
Ib. $2.25, 1 lb. $3.95 postpaid. Lower prices for 
quantities. Free literature from FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS CORP., 21 Washington St., West 
Orange, N.J. 




















BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE— 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, Ladylake, Fila. 








LIFE-TIME PLANT STAKES, CONSTRUCT- 
ed from 1%” aluminum tubing 42” long. Olive- 
green finish blends with foliage. Ideal for electric 


fences. SELF-COUPLED—Use two or more for 
tree props. $5.00 dozen (shipping weight 20 
pounds) plus parcel post. Write for literature. 
HENRY SAMARA, Lula, Ga. 


BUILDINGS — PREFAB OF STEEL AND 
wood, 30 x 60 ft. for $1,653.00. Write for picture 
and price on size you need. WAYNE WYANT, 
Rep., New Bethlehem, Pa. 


67 PROVEN PROFITABLE MONEY-MAKING 
plans $1.00. Bargain. DELMONT PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Delmont 6, Pa. 

14,000 TOMATO HAMPERS 10¢ APIECE OR 
best offer. ERWIN HACKMAN, West Brooklyn, 
Ill. Phone Ashton 83-112. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
LEARN PROFESSIONAL CAKE DECORAT- 
2G, eats free. DECO-SECRETS, Venice 33, 
Calif. 

SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 8, Louisiana. 

SEND US RAW WOOL FOR BLANKETS. 
Details free. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 
439 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 








PLANTS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FOR SALE: NEW CERTIFIED BLIGHT AND 


scab resistant seed potatoes, Plymouth, Merrimac, 
Huron, Saco and Kennebec. Also Certified Katah- 
dins. THOMPSON FARMS, Clymer, New York. 


5 POUNDS SWEET CORN $1.70, 200 HARDy 
plants $1.90. BETTER GARDENS, | 


ps.IU. DE ~XPort, Pa 


MICHIGAN CELERY PLANTS. GOLDEN 


Self Blanching per 1,000 $5.00, per 10,000 $49,9¢ 
MONARCH PLANT FARMS, P. O. Box 87% 
Kalamazoo 99, Michigan. Phone Ashto: 8-312 ' 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS—COPPERSKIN 
Portoricans, Disease free, prompt shipment, cer. 
tified government inspected. 200—$1.00, 509 
$2.00, 1,000 — $3.50, 10,000 — $30.0: 
Golds and Gold Rush, add 50c per 1,000. TOMA 
TO PLANTS: Rutgers, Marglobe, Beefsteak and 
California Wonder Sweet Pepper. 5—$1.00. 106 
$1.50, 500—$4.00, 1,000—$6.00. O.K PLANT 
CO., Gleason, Tennessee. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper; All certi- 


fied. Over 60 million a year. Write 
for free Catalog. 


LEWIS TAYLOR FARMS 
RFD No. 1 Tifton, Ga, 


For all 














RABBITS 
EXTRA DOLLARS RAISING ANGORA AND 
New Zealand white rabbits. Ready market for 


your production. Free details. 
Morganfield, Kentucky. 


ROTARY TILLERS—SALES, SERVICE 
SWISS SIMAR TILLER 


Martin’s Rabbitry, 


SALES, SERVICE, 
parts. GORMSEN’S, Strongsville, Ohio. Center 
8-6495. 


ADDLES 
SADDLES, WESTERN & ENGLISH. SEND 


10c for 48-page catalogue showing 76 different 
saddles plus all types of equipment and riding 
wear. Saddle dealers wanted. H. R. MILLER 
SADDLE CO., 5904 Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 


VEGETABLE & STRAWBERRY GROWERS 





FOR BETTER AND LARGER CROPS. IN 
vestigate Black Polyethylene mulching film. For 
information and prices, write: POLY-FILM CO., 
P.O. Box 4846, Jacksonville 1, Florida. 








WANTED TO BUY 


A GOOD USED ONION COMBINE OR HAR 
vester. PETER VERKAIK, Bradford, (Ontario 
Phone Prospect 5-2052. 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE—Read- 
ers and business firms will get top 
advertising value at low cost from 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER “Opportunity Ads.” RATES— 
25e per word for one insertion; 20c 
per word per month for two inser- 
tions; 15¢ per word per month for 
four insertions or more. Count each 
initial or whole number as one word. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER reserves the right to reject or 


alter any copy which does not merit 


its standards. 





AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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ugh the irrigation system. Veeder 
Howard, of Albion, N.Y., obtained 
excellent control of weeds in his 
hroccoli, cabbage, and cauliflower 
seedbed in 1958 by applying Vegadex 
(Monsanto Chemical Co.) through 
the sprinkler system. __ 

3) Any soluble fertilizer, particu- 
larly nitrogen, may be easily applied 
through the sprinkler system. Here 
it is particularly important to have a 
yniform distribution pattern to insure 
yniform application of the fertilizer. 

4) Frost control is easily obtained 
under certain conditions. Tempera- 
tures as low as 20° may be success- 
fully combated by using small nozzles 
set to deliver a fine spray at about 
1/10 of an inch per hour. Start 
sprinkling as soon as the temperature 
drops to 33° or 34° and keep it going 
until all of the ice has melted off the 
plants. (his feature has been suc- 
cessfully used for late spring or early 
fall frosts on a wide range of sensi- 
tive plants. The DaPolito Brothers, 
Joe, John, and Mike, of Clyde, N.Y., 
figure that they paid for their entire 
irrigation system with the frost con- 
trol it gave them shortly after they 
purchased it. The crop: 15 acres of 
strawberries. 

5) Sprinklers are used in some 
areas, particularly muck, to keep the 
surface soil moist so it will not blow 
and cut off young seedlings. 

Growers may expect excellent re- 
sponses to irrigation in dry years if 
water is applied when it is needed by 
the crops and if all other production 
factors are optimum. In some years, 
of course, amount and distribution of 
rainfall are adequate for most crops, 
and in many cases some factor other 
than soil water limits yields. Grower 
judgment is extremely important in 
determining irrigation practices on 
his farm. Remember, the better the 
other production and cultural prac- 
tices, the greater the response to 
irrigation. Many New York vegetable 
growers agree with Fred Faery, of 
Ransomville, who says, “If I could 
not irrigate, I would have been out 
of business long ago.” THE ENp. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


OPIES of Results of 1958 Fun- 

gicide Tests are now available 
and may be obtained for $1.00 each 
irom Dr. A. B. Groves, Department 
of Plant Pathology and Physiology, 
Winchester Fruit Research Labora- 
tory, Rk. D. 3, Winchester, Va. All 
orders should include remittances 
made out to The American Phyto- 
pathological Society, which spon- 
sored publication of the results. An 
added charge will be made for post- 
age and handling where orders must 
be billed. 


JUNE, 1959 


FLORISTS’ & GARDENERS’ 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Serving OHIO greenhouse 
Operators 


SINCE 1918 


Low-cost insurance on Assessment Mutual Plan. 
Reserve and re-insurance maintained. 


Harold F. Yoder, President 
M. K. Lake, Secretary 
309 Public Square Building 


Write for Cleveland 13, Ohio 


complete information. 
Sizes and Prices 


we © L ? & T ed ' L E pod . Our Polyethylene film is .004 


mil. thick and this is medium 
e i L AA weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 
3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$6.00 a roll 
4 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$8.00 a roll 
6 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$12.00 a roll 
8 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$16.00 a roll 
10, ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$21.00 a roll 
20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
Deduct 20% 


10 Rolls or More 
Deduct 25% 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


Transparent 


SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 
BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


-0015”—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net 
-0015”—3 ft. x 500 ft., $7.50 a roll, net 
-0015”—3 ft. x 1,000 ft., $15.00 a roll, net 
-0015”—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $20.00 a roll, net 


"'We ship same day"' 


YOHO & HOOKER 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


Your guide to air carrier spraying. 


BESLER CORP. 
4053 Harlan St. Emeryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 


RUBBER 
BANDS 


for your fresh 
VEGETABLES 


Over 300 Varieties 
Sizes & Colors 


IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 


FLOOD -FURROW - SPRINKLE 
Helping Growers Profit 
Almost 50 Years 


SEND FoR FREE 
LAYOUT CHART OR CONTACT 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


W.R.AMES CO, 


4511 E. Osborne -e« 
1001 Dempsey Rd. e« 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 


ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 


ADDRESS 


ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


Franklin Hot Springs 
Cn Ark 


Tampa, Florida ET 
Ohio 


Milpitas, Calif. 
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Let Freedom Prevail 


THIS is open season on plans to solve 
the so-called “farm problem.” Just 
in the past few days three different 
solutions were received in the mail. 
They ranged from socializing agricul- 
ture to a complete government hands- 
off policy. 

The most insidious of the plans 
offered is compensatory payments. 
The idea is that farm commodities 
would be sold at free market level 
prices. The difference between the 
market price and a_ predetermined 
legislative price would be paid to the 
producer by the government. 

[t sounds simple and uncomplicated 
and as though it would eliminate 
many of the problems of the present 
program which has the government 
storing huge amounts of surpluses. 

Actually what would happen with a 
compensatory payment program is 
that production would be increased 
because of the extra government pay- 
ment received and the free market 
price would be driven down. The 
next step is a demand for strict pro- 
duction controls. 

The secret to continued progress 
is the right to make your own deci- 
sions, take your own chances, and 
be flexible enough to change and 
adapt to new situations. A govern- 
ment program which has as its end 
result absolute conformity would soon 
stop progress by farmers. 


Bargaining Groups 
Mean Business 


“UNITED we stand, divided we 
fall.” This might well be the slogan 
of the times, because today’s economic 
forces make organization a sensible 
answer to the question, “How can we 
survive and also make a profitable 
living ?” 

Interest in bargaining organiza- 
tions is growing, growers are letting a 
group set the price for their crops, 
and both members and _ processors 
profit by orderly negotiations. It is no 
longer a haphazard, individual opera- 
tion wherein the seller tries to get as 
much as possible and the buyer tries 
to pay as little as he can get away 
with. A stabilizing influence is exerted 
on the whole buying and selling struc- 
ture. 

When growers join a bargaining 
group, they have a moral as well as a 
business obligation to stick by their 


46 


contracts. At times the grass may 
look greener on the other side of the 
fence and an individual grower may 
be tempted to violate his contract. 
This not only weakens the authority 
of the bargaining group, but lowers 
its prestige among buyers. 

The court action levied by the Cal- 
ifornia Tomato Growers Association 
against a grower-member who went 
off on his own to sell his 1959 crop 
shows that the associations mean 
business. What this association has 
done “will presumably be done by 
others. 

The moral is—stand back of your 
organization, and it will stand back 
of you. 


‘Greatest Change’ 


GROWERS throughout the country 
are being urged to keep a few simple 
records of their harvest, farm prod- 
ucts sold, and major farm expenses 
in preparation for the regular five- 
year farm census next fall. 

The facts gathered by census-tak- 
ers will provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on “what promises to be the five- 
year period of the greatest change in 
U. S. agriculture,” reports U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

Enumerators will be local residents. 
They'll be looking for three kinds of 
information: farm resources, farm 
products produced and sold in 1959, 
and farming activities this year. 
They'll ask about farm acreages, per- 
sons working on the farm, types of 
equipment, harvest yields, number of 
days in off-farm work, as well as 
money spent for fertilizer, spray ma- 
terials, labor, and the like. 

None of the information will be 


**Fill ‘er up!"* 


EDITORIALS 


available to any tax or investigative 
agency. Enumerators must, also take 
an oath to keep the information con. 
fidential. About two weeks be fore the 
census, questionnaires will be mailed 
to rural boxholders. The completed 
questionnaires will be returned to the 
enumerators when they call. 


Safety Makes Sense 


HUMAN failure is the basic cause 
of farm accidents—not motor vehj- 
cles, farm implements or animals, but 
human failure to recognize a hazard. 
Hurry, lack of common sense, im 
proper equipment, improper care and 
use of equipment, procrastination, 
false confidence, lack of knowledge— 
these are all human failures which 
claim some 3500 lives in farm work 
accidents each year. 

These points are being highlighted 
as National Safety Council and 
USDA get set for the 16th annual 
National Farm Safety Week next 
month. “Safety Makes Sense’ will 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


... 20 years from now we'll look back on 
1958 and be a little amused that we were 
so fearful of the changes taking place 
today, rather than directing our energies 
toward channeling these changes down 
beneficial pathways. 
—Howard Campbell 
Nassau County (N.Y.) Agr'l Agent, 


keynote the theme of this year’s cam- 
paign. And safety does make sense 
in fewer deaths, fewer injuries, less 
expense, less grief and _ suffering. 
About 12,000 farm residents lose 
their lives each year in all types of 
accidents. 

Farm accidents can be prevented 
and National Farm Safety Week has 
played an important role in bringing 
about a reduction in the number of 
these mishaps. 

How can growers help? By making 
regular safety inspections oi their 
homes, buildings, fields, macliinery, 
equipment, as well as work habits and 
attitudes. By realizing that dangerous 
shortcuts may in reality be a s! horteut 
to death. By teaching each member 
of the family why safety makes sense, 
not only during National Farm Safety 
Week but all the time. 






Coming Next Month 
© Buyer’s Guide of Where to Buy Equip- 
ment and Supplies 
© Vegetable Areas of America—AI ASKA 
© How the Ambrosino Brothers Get 
Quality and Quantity Crops of Peppers, 
Tomatoes, Eggplant 
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AT. ASKA 


Enough malathion to kill 300,000 aphids 


Send for Malathion Handbook, 
American Cyanamid Company, Agri- 
cultural Division, Dept. AV6, New 
York 20, New York. 


That’s why malathion continues to 
be the vegetable growers’ number 
one aphicide. And aphids continue to 
be the vegetable growers’ number 
one problem. 


But there’s more to malathion. 


Malathion gives fast, sure control 
of many other vegetable pests. In 


combination with Perthane, it offers 
effective, low cost control of resist- 
ant cabbage loopers. And, unlike most 
other phosphates, malathion can be 
handled safely without special cloth- 
ing and respirator. The U.S. Public 
Health Service says, “.. . the toxici- 
ties of malathion (oral and through 
the skin) are less than those of DDT.” 


MALATHION 


INSECTICIDES 
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Time and again Asgrow Vigorpak 
Seed has outperformed 
ordinary seed in the plant bed 


FOR RAPID, UNIFORM EMERGENCE, 
BETTER SEEDLING VIGOR UNDER 
RUGGED FIELD CONDITIONS 


Start Your Fall Crops With Asgrow Vigorpak Seed 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC 


Atlanta 2, Ga. * El Centro * Exmore, Va. * Florida, N. Y. * Indianapolis 25 
Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 * Phoenix * Salinas * Vineland, N. J. 
Texas distributor: ASGROW TEXAS CO., San Antonio, Crystal City, Robstown, Weslaco 
Florida distributor: THE KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City 
International division: THE ASGROW EXPORT CORP., Milford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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